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NEEDLE-WORK—“ POOR AND CONTENT IS 1 


NEEDLE-WORK. 
Secon estheticism has done no more for our interiors than 
4 


have, in many cases, traditional habits in some of the most 
ignored and remote villages of old Normandy. A glance at the 
quiet industrious home scene reveals the low ceiling, small-paned 
windows, and furbelowed curtains dear to the heart of fastidious 
adepts in decorative art; the stiff, massive, home-made articles 
of furniture are in keeping with the quaint apartment, and even 
accessories contribute to the general harmony. How easily and 
fatally this harmony might be destroyed by the introduction 
of even one single article of cheap, glaring finery—a chromo on 
the wall, a loud carpet on the boards, a showy flower vase of 
bad design! But no such jarring elements are likely to find their 
way into these ancient dwellings of the French peasantry, who ad- 
here with singular obstinacy to the customs and surroundings of 
their forefathers. Habitually neat, and kept in scrupulous order, 
such homes constitute ready-made frames for familiar scenes of 
quiet activity restful to look upon, such as the one presented in 
our picture. Nor is it to be feared that a discord will arise from 
dress or adjustment, for the simple-minded women of these remote 
villages cling to their plain dress with fond and touching fidelity. 
In point of fact this group of diligent seamstresses, with their 
linen coifs and unadorned gowns, might as well have gathered, 
without any modification in their attire, around some medieval 
princess at the time when princesses sewed and “ good Queen 
Bertha spnn,” as the old saying describes a period of golden 
peace. The faces of the three women are charming in their va- 
rious expressions, and the trim figure of the little tot who is at- 
tempting her first hem lends grace and naive brightness to a scene 
bathed in the mellow light of a sunny afternoon. 
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JH AND RICH 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL IN ART. 


FPXHE constantly growing recognition of art as a factor in the 
l life of our times makes it a necessity for all 

to become conversant with questions formerly left to the discussion 
of purely artistic circles. 

One of the most momentous of these is assuredly the antagonism 
of so-called naturalistic and idealistic theories, unde 
flags are ranged in passionate feeling all prominent artists of the 
day. Nor is the question a novel one, considering the hold now 
taken by art matters upon the public mind, 

As recently stated in an able number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, art-lovers seldom trouble themselves respecting the ideal- 
ism or naturalism of art works. The essential quality of these 
works—to them—is, that they are pleasing ; but esthetics teach 
that the pleasure derived from the contemplation of a work of art 
has no relation whatever to its intrinsic beauty, nor even to its 
perfection in a given style. 

Nevertheless, certain laws and rules have always been reeog- 
nized in this regard, such as even genius cannot afford to ignore or 
These laws obtain throughout the history of art. When 
applied to contemporary questions they are apt to lose some of 
their clearness and definiteness through confusion with surround- 
ing objects ; but when severely isolated from the admixture of for- 


educated persons 


r whose battle 


despise. 


| eign ideas they reappear in all their primitive force and clearness, 


No one has ever disputed that the observation and imitation of 
nature are the principle, not the aim, the starting-point, not the 
end, of art. This is self-evident, for there exist certain arts which 
are not imitative. Who has ever heard, for instance, of an ideal- 
istic cathedral, of a realistic oratorio? And yet, since the con- 
templation of a cathedral or the hearing of a symphony may call 


| 





ENOUGH.”—From a Painting py WALTER Fire, EXHIBITED IN THE FRENCH GALLERY, LONDON, 1889 


forth sensations, ideas, similar to those produced the reading 
of a poem or the sight of a picture, there must be somethir ¢ in art 


different from and superior to a mere imitation of nature 


Nay, 
there are certain arts which require f 


ertection something 







more: 

beyond nature. Such are lyric poetry and re ous painting. 

Now it is impossible to outdo nature, uw 
ap 


provided by itsel 


which are 


, and it is matter 1 that reality 
and life surpass the most daring 





of imagination. Never 
has a painter of any school equalled nature in the presentation 
of a sunset or a snow-storm. The same can be - Dumas’s 





Even monsters are found in nature. 


ly on the dearee of 


novels or of Mrs. Radcliffe’s. 
then, 
displayed in the imitation of nature, or 
dom granted to the artist for self-assertion or individual inte rpre- 


The controversy, turns mere fidelity 


the greater or lesser free- 


tation. We mav designate as realists or naturalists those artists 
who regard the imitation of nature as the ultimate aim of art, and 
as idealists those who apply the means found in nature to the ex- 
pression of their own idea of what nature might or should be 


under certain conditions Assuming this 
becomes a very simple one. There are people 
there are people who have none. 
nature beyond what it displays broadly bef 
add thereto whatever they find in themselves, 
nature fair enough to be depicted as it is; 
best to modify its Each follows bent, nor 
could he do otherwise if he should try. Could the author of Gil 
Blas have written the Vicar of Wakefie ld, or George Sand, Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey ? Could Ingres have painted “The Stone- 
Breakers,” or. Courbet “The Apotheosis of Homer,” or Millet 
“The Slave-Ship,” or Turner “The Angelus” ? 

At various times art has undergone ephem« 


the 


who have ideas ; 


aspect, question 
Some cannot see 
their 
The former think 
the latter think it 


anything in 


re 





es; others 


aspects. own 


il crises of temper 
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and fashion—fits of romanticism, euphuism, cultism, in Spain ; 
yarinism in Italy—but there is nothing temporary in idealism and 
| Artists are born and bred in one or the other camp, and 
vo on anathematizing their opponents with equal intolerance. 
Naturalists accuse ide 


lists of Jacking the sense of the real; ideal- 
retort by charging naturalists with a corresponding lack of 
ideal comprehension, and the qu irrel does not progress. 
The better to elucidate the subject, contemporary schools of art 
may be classed thus: 
On the extreme left, the irreconcilable, uncon promising intransi- 
s. clever in technical skill, who, seeing nothing in nature but 





qean 

her re pulsive features, apply the mselves solely to their portraiture 
Among them stand Courbet, Brauwer, Jan Steen, and certain Span- 
ish romancers whose crudeness borders on eynicisin 


Next come the realists proper, more delicate in their s« lections, 
more refined in their interpretation, but who stop at the outward 
form of things, and excel in conveying sensation, while incapable 


f ideas or feelings, 


of expressing Flaubert is a good exemplar of 


In the next and central group are found ail the great painters 
of Holland and Spain, the great writers of England and Russia 
Rembrandt, Vel isquez, Eliot, Dickens, Tolstoi, Tourguénief—who, 
knowing full well that nature has depths unfathomed by sight 
and touch, are unwilling to soil or mutilate, but endeavor to pic 
jure it truly, with its beauties and its ugliness. With the very 
vreatest, Rubens, Rabelais, Moliére, this feeling becomes worship 

Art ceases to be naturalistic as soon as it deliberately turns 
away from the portrayal of the unpleasant; hence, in the next 
group, art ceases to depict nature, limiting itself to representing 
exclusively. We have, then, Canova, Bou- 

erean, Florian, Ohnet, Mignard. Imitation makes way for se- 
jection and arrangement, with a tendency to idealizing. 

The next step brings us to those artists of the decadence who 
smoothed down and attenu ited nature to pleasing unmeaningness 


“heautiful nature 


the Carracci, Domenichino, Guido, Poussin, David 
Lastly, on the extreme right, passing entirely out of all attempt 
at nature’s portrayal, we find another group of intransigeants who 
delight in shapeless figures, elongated forms without life or sub- 
stance, floating amid billows of roseate clouds; and with them the 
inystic or symbolic artists of the Angelico temper, to whom nature 
is something different from itself, and matter neither an envelope 
nor a sign, but a disguise assumed by spirits 
The above definitions « xplain how e is it is to oscillate over the 
a little further study 
realistic in some of his compositions, 
Surely the author of the Tempest and of a 
Midsummer Night's Dream is an idealist in his art, yet naturalists 


dividing lines between these various groups ; 
shows many a great artist 


idealistic in others 


claim him by virtue of unequalled scenes of erude violence (in 
The same might be said of Michael 
Angelo’s sculpture, and this ought to be, for when a great idea 


King Lear and elsewhere) 


Bee ks a mode of expre ssion, all means pressed into service become 
participants in its greatness. Ideas possess a right of election 
throughout nature’s kingdom toward their realization, and to them 
all means ave fair, since all are indifferent until electrified by the 
election process 

In proportion as we grow better acquainted with any style of 
art, intermediate styles gradually become apparent, and’ doubts 
increase respecting specific limitations, until we scarcely feel justi- 
fied in answering the plain questions: “Is Rubens a realist ?* Is 
Moliére an idealist 2 One truth, however, we may seize upon and 
hold fast: true idealists, worthy of the name, never stray away 
from nature except for the purpose of expressing some original 
or profoundly truthful principle, some new and substantial con- 
ception of man or life. They do not alter nature; they add to its 
wealth by endowing it with whatever of great and beautiful they 
have within themselves. ApeLE Rocn 
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tions, 


FINGER KNACK AT SCHOOL. 

MMNVHE introduction of a system of manual training 

into our schools is now pretty generally looked 
on as a necessary part of education, a movement in 
the right direction, and one of the greatest impor- 
ance, both for its value in making the character what 
may be called an all-round one—in exciting the per 
ception and observation, creating physical dexterity, 
and combining both into harmonious development 
and thorough equipment—and also for its tendency 
to open the path in life best suited to the student's 
capabilities, and thus help him as a producer and a 
member of the state, not only making thus a producer, 
but possibly preventing a pauper. 

This system of manual training has its good result 
also in the improved health of the child. It supplies 
physically much that can be given by no calisthenic 
or gymnastic exercise, and obviates some of the ill 
consequence of the five or six bent, cramped, and all 
but motionless hours of the merely sedentary school. 
By forcing, as it were, an apprenticeship at an early 
age to any trade, or an expression of adaptation, it is 
of much moral value also, as preventing association 
with ruder and often grosser minds and habits in the 
workshop dt an age when example prevails and ar 
gument fails. It teaches a child, too, that for which 
he or she is best fitted, so that no time is lost or wasted, 
out of the all too brief life after leaving school, in 
trying this thing and leaving it for another thing, 


and perhaps leaving that again, and finding one’s | 


self well on the way to middle life before being fixed 
in suitable and congenial occupation. To those chil- 
dren who by-and-by are to earn their livelihood by 
the sweat of their brows, all this is a consideration of 


great consequence, and the * all-round” education 
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which the manual system is expected to give them is 
an affair of interest to the whole state in producing 
a higher class of citizens and in reducing the prole- 
tariat. 

In hearing of it for the first time, many have 
thought that the idea of manual training is entirely 
an American idea. But this is a mistake on their 
part, as the idea is one of many years’ growth abroad, 
and much attention has already been given to the 
subject in almost all the European countries; in all, 
we might say, except Spain and Great Britain. More 
than three hundred years ago, indeed, Martin Luther 
advocated a system compassing the same ideas; in the 
next century Coménius insisted gn manual work in 
connection with all grammatical education ; then the 
philosophic Locke concerned himself with the sub- 
ject; Rousseau urged the matter with the velhemence 





| which distinguished him in most things; in the mid- | 
dle of the eighteenth century Basedow and Salzmann 


held substantially the same principles of education, 
the latter declaring that ‘‘as a matter of fact we pos- 
sess all sorts of physical powers, why should we leave 
any to rust by neglecting to use them? Is not the 
hand man’s chief instrument? Must we admit that 
the mind can give expression to its multiplied forces, 
while this instrument, for want of exercise, is power- 
less to serve it ? 
who may be sure of never finding himself in need of 
resorting to the work of his hands to gain his living ? 
How miserable must he then become if he knows 
how to do nothing!” And a little later, we are told 
by M. Sluys, Blasche laid down the rule that manual 
training should be not a mere adjunct, but the foun- 
dation of the structure of mental development. We 


| all know of Pestalozzi’s endeavor in this same diree- 


tion, and we have seen something of the culmination 
of these ideas in Froebel’s instruction. It is thirty 
years and more since Finland sent Cygnus to study 


| the schools of Europe, and his address on the subject 


to the senate of his country caused the introduction 
of manual training into the schools there. He ad- 
vocated work that should employ the love of the 
beautiful, excite dexterity of handling, and educate 
technical skill; and he chose to that end carpentry, 
carving, turning, iron-work, and basket-weaving. It 
is owing to his exertions that Finland was the first of 
all’‘nations to use a system of manual training in the 
publie schools. 


If nothing else is acquired in this way,a habit and | time populations of Oceanica achieved it pretty thoroughly. 


taste for work are formed, and a certain amount of 
finger knack is developed, which, if never used in 


| earning a livelihood, must come into more or less 


| excuse for delaying ; 





| more than men. 


play with the wealthiest and most intellectual in af- 
ter-life, for those who never have to lift the hand in 
honest work often desire to lift it to good purpose in 
play, and find themselves all the better accomplished 
in idleness, because they are also able to play a part 
in industry upon occasion. In this country the ideas 
relating to this manual education are undergoing sift- 
ing and adoption; the Industrial Education Associ- 
ation is scattering about monographs on the subject, 
and without doubt we shall in time reach and retain 
the best results of the agitation for the use of the fu- 
ture citizens of the republic. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONCERNING PANACEAS. 
ee it was urged upon the celebrated Robert Owen 
that one of his projects of social reform would have 
to wait for certain preliminary legislation to legalize it, he 
answered, “ Would you, then, put off the happiness of man- 
kind during a whole session of Parliament?” Each re- 
former is apt to think that the adoption of his measure 


would alone be sufficient to secure the whole happiness of 
| mankind, and only by painful experience do we learn that 


this result cannot be gained in a hurry. This gives no 
tience while we wait. The reformer is like a man moving 
an enormous weight with a long lever—“ we swing our- 
selves half to the zenith, and move the world an inch.” I 
cannot believe, for instance, that either total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks on the one hand, or woman suf- 
frage on the other, would of themselves produce conse- 
quences nearly so vast as are expected of them by many. 


| There are other and even profounder temptations which 
| may assail men for whom strong drinkyoffers no perils. 


Avarice, ambition, impetuous passion in many forms, self- 
ishness in all forms, afford such temptations, and there is 
no reason to suppose that women are free from them any 
Therefore, although I cordially advocate 
both of these measures, this does not involve the conse- 


quence that they will yield a panacea for the world’s ills. 


Each may afford a step in the right direction, but it is one 
thing to pass a mile-stone and quite another to reach the 
goal. 

Take, as another instance, Mr. George’s plan of securing 
the happiness of mankind by abolishing the private pos- 
session of land. Yet Mr. George uniformly admits that it 
is necessary to secure to private individuals a certain mo- 


| nopoly of the soil, were it only that the natural leaders of 


industry may carry out great enterprises which cannot be 
undertaken on any precarious tenure. But if a certain 
man controls a certain island, so that he can cause one’s 
family to be removed from it as trespassers whenever he 
pleases, it makes very little difference whether he owns it 
in fee-simple or pays a ground-rent to the state; they are 
ejected from it all the same. Some of the worst cases of 
Scottish evictmeut, it has always been stated, occurred on 


only for a reasonable amount of pa- | 





And where is the man of meaus | 





ally als ' 
| generally, alas! 


|} you know of course, is 











leased land. And if one man can control an island in this 
way, a dozen can control a whole archipelago of islands, or 
a hundred a continent. Many of the most expensive pri- 
vate buildings in London are built on land held only on a 
ground-rent, so that the owner of the buildings does not 
own the ground on which they stand, yet he monopolizes it 
all the same. Visiting the great Albert Hall in London 
soon after its erection, I saw that most of its seats had a 
white tape or ribbon stretched across them. Asking the 
reason, I was told that those seats were let even before the 
house was finished. “For the season?’ I asked. “No,” 
was the answer; “for ninety-nine years.” While this illus- 
trates the thoroughness with which things are done in 
London, it illustrates also the small difference that exists 
between rented and freehold property, so long as the rights 
of such property are recognized at all. Whether the seat 
actually belonged to the nominal owner, or whether he 
merely rented it, it was practically his, and nobody else 
could sit there to hear the music. If it had belonged to 
the state and he had merely leased it, the monopoly would 
have been practically the same. 

I never shall forget the sense of indignation with which 
I tirst looked abroad upon the beautiful landscape around 
Lake Killarney in Ireland, and discovered that all I could 
see—farms, villages, and factories—belonged to two per- 
sons, Who could at that time, had they wished, drive every 
other occupant into the sea. The difficulty is to get rid of 
such monopoly. Were it required to-morrow that Lord 
Kenmare and Mr. Herbert of Muckross should pay to the 
state a reasonable ground-rent on the unimproved condi- 
tion of all that property, the monopoly would remain un- 
changed so long as they could afford to pay the rent. It 
all comes back then to the inevitable inequalities of human 
possessions; and though it may be very true that such 
changes as Mr. George urges might tend, in the long-run, 
to diminish these inequalities, they would yet exist while 
there is a variation in human character and conduct. The 
problem how to give each man sufficient control of mother 
earth to live independently aud apply his own energies to 
industrial enterprise, and yet not give him sufficient con- 
trol to drive anybody else from his allotted portion—this 
has never yet been solved. It may take centuries for a 
solution. The same is true of all socialistic enterprises ; 
they may offer a great deal, but when any one claims them 
as panaceas he must have a faith in his own specific as vast 
and untaltering as Robert Owen’s or Charles Fourier’s to 
be sure of his ground. 

Nine-tenths of his prediction will be a series of pure as- 
sumptions, as that, so soon as you give everybody bread 
they will reach the highest point of civilization, whereas 
whole tropic populations live almost without effort upon 
the bread-fruit and nature’s other easy bounties without 
troubling themselves about civilization at all. If to re- 
move the discomforts of poverty be everything, the old- 


They had more food than they could eat, and needed next 
to nothing in the way of fire or clothing, and contrived to 
combine with this luxurious exemption the practice of all 
sorts of abominable vices, ineluding the eating of one an- 
other. Put the whole starving population of London in a 
similar position, and how much better would they, or even 
their children, behave? This is no argument against so- 
cialism, but it is a pretty solid objection to asserting it or 
any other single medicine as a panacea. The safer assump 
tion is that as it has apparently taken the human race a 
good many thousand years to attain its present point, we 
may safely allow it a few centuries yet ere it reaches the 
goal. 7. WH. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 

XIHL.—THE ART OF EATING AT TABLE (2) 

| REFERRED previously to the frequent and disastrous dis- 
comfiture of English ladies by a dish of crawfish. This dish 
not being of common occurrence in America or England might be 
neglected by an unthoughtful writer, but as fifty thousand Amer- 
icans visit Europe every year, and as 1 could wish them all when 
in France or Belgium to taste this meat, I will add a note on the 
way of tackling it. The three chief forms in which you will find 
the crawfish served in Europe are: as a coulis in “ potage bisque,” 
much adulterated with carrots and rice flour; 
boiled in a court-bouillon, and served as “ écrevisses en buisson ” 


cooked ina rich and highly spiced sauce, which produces “ écre- 
visses 4 la bordelaise.” In all these forms, the crawfish, which, as 
a sort of miniature fresh-water lobster, is 
The soup you eat naturally with a spoon, Of the 
écrevisses en buisson vou help yourself with your fingers to a 
bunch of half a dozen ; take them one by one; pull off and crack 
and suck the claws; break the shell with your teeth or with nut- 
crackers, and extract the dainty flesh of the tail. After this dish 
it is necessary to pass round finger-bowls and to change the nap- 
kins. 





excellent. 


Ecrevisses ala bordelaise must be eaten in the same man- 
ner. Finger-bowls and clean napkins, if not a complete bath, are 
necessary after the consumption of a good dish of this succulent 
crustacean. 

It being desirable that people’s table manners should be equal 
to any emergency, whether they are in their own country or en- 
gaged in foreign travel, I will add that the use of salt-spoons is 
not universal in this world. If you happen to be at a table where 
the host, recalcitrant to progress, has not invested any capital in 
vermeil, silver, or bone salt-spoons, help yourself to salt with 
the point of your knife, having previously wiped it on your plate 
or op a bit of bread. Do not attempt to help yourself to salt 
with the handle of your fork or spoon, In countries where salt- 
spoons are not held in honor, such an attempt would be esteemed 
a mark of ill-breeding. 

The use of the table napkin not being thoroughly understood 
in some remote parts of the earth only recently opened to the 
march of civilization, it may be well to state that the napkin 
should not be used for mopping a perspiring brow, or indeed 
for wiping anything but your mouth and fingers. When you sit 
down to table you ought to find vour napkin neatly folded and 
placed on your plate, with a fair piece of bread or a roll inside it. 
The most worthy person at table having set the example, you place 
the bread to the right of your plate, unfold your napkin entirely, 
and lay it over your knees loosely, You may have heard travel- 
lers scoff at the practical Frenchman who stuffs one corner of his 
napkin inside his shirt collar, and spreads it fully over the front of 
his person from his chin down to his knees. This is the practice 
of the French people of the middle and lower classes, who are 
thrifty and prudent, and who wish to eat at their ease and not to 


a suwesce line 
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spot their clothes. There is nothing ridiculous in this practice. 
There is a reason, and an excellent reason, for so spreading the 
napkin, and if I were dining at home, or alone at a restaurant or 
club, and had on my spotless shirt and open waistcoat and claw- 
hammer coat, all ready to go to the opera, I should certainly spread 
my napkin over my manly and snowy bosom, just as the French- 
man does, and so I should dine at my ease, serenely and without 
care, knowing that I had thus insured the immaculateness of my 
linen. However, let it be remembered that company manners in 
all countries require you simply to spread your napkin loosely over 
your knees, and to eat cleanly and decently. 

With the dessert plate, and on it, appears the mouth-bow! or the 
finger-bowl. That excellent lady, Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, 
who was governess to the children of the Due de Chartres, one of 
whom became King Louis Philippe of France, wrote in her Diec- 
tionnaire evitique et raisonné des etiquettes de la cour, published in 
1818: “ Formerly women after dinner or supper rose and left the 
table to rinse out their mouths ; the men, and even the princes of 
royal blood, out of respect for the women, did not allow themselves 
to remain in the dining-room to do the same thing; they passed into 
an anteroom. Nowadays this species of toilette is performed at 
table in many houses, where you see Frenchmen, sitting next to 
women, wash their hands and spit ina bowl, This spectacle is a 
very astonishing one for their grandfathers and grandmothers.” 
The good Madame de Genlis adds that this usage comes from 
England, and that the custom is certainly not French. The 
noble dame also subjoins an indignant note to the effect that Plu- 
tarch styled the dinner table as the “ altar of the gods of friend- 
ship and of hospitality.” 

Certainly the operation of using a mouth-bowl is far from pleas- 
ing to contemplate, but it is very convenient; it conduces to com- 
fort, and, provided it be generally practised, nobody thinks any- 
thing about it. The material side of eating cannot be other than 
disagreeable if looked at from an absolute point of view instead 
of from the point of view of usage and convenience. Food and 
the act of eating, masticating, and swallowing are in themselves 
disgusting phenomena, That horribly snobbish and conceited Lord 
Byron—I mean the famous poet—used to profess that the spec- 
tacle of a pretty woman eating filled him with horror; and, after 
all, a civilized man devouring, with all possible good-breeding, a 
slice of roast beef is in itself as disagreeable a sight as a crow tear- 
ing and devouring a piece of carrion, But eating being a neces- 
sity, nature and civilization have taken care to surround the oper- 
ation with everything that tends to distract the attention from the 
material side ; and they have succeeded so completely that not one 
man out of a thousand knows anything about the physiology of 
eating or the chemistry of food, Eating has become a social as 
well as a natural act; 1t has been sublimated by the idea of hos- 
pitality; the festive board has acquired a certain solemnity from 
its connection with the great festivals of the family ; and dinner 
has become the highest function of home life, a daily act to which 
no other can be compared in importance and results. 

To return to the mouth-bowl: when once its conveniency has 
been recognized it cannot be regarded as any more objectionable 








than a toothpick, and it must be made use of in the same spirit, 
simply, without ostentation, and without false shame. The most 
appropriate bowls are made of white, dark blue, or opal glass, about 
three inches deep, and four and a half in diameter, either round or 
square, and in each bowl is served a little goblet to match, contain- 
ing tepid water, perfumed with mint or orange flower just sufficient- 
ly to take away the disagreeable insipidity of warm water. If you 
wish to perform the complete operation, you take a little water into 
your mouth and roll it abeut without making strange noises or still 
stranger grimaces, but discreetly, and ina manner such as to rinse 
vour teeth and gums; meanwhile you have emptied the rest of the 
water out of the goblet into the bowl, where you dip your finger- 
tips; then, having sufficiently washed your fingers, you raise 
the bowl to your mouth, spit the water out of your mouth into it, 
replace the empty goblet in the bowl, and the waiter removes the 
object, while you wipe your mouth and fingers on your napkin, the 
whole business being the affair of half a minute, Of course, if 
you are at a table where the mouth rinsing is not generally prac 
tised you will abstain, but let us hope that it will not be your mis- 
fortune to dine at a table where finger-bowls are not known. If 
such is your unhappy lot, you are quite justified in filling up a glass 
of water, dipping your finger-tips in the water, and even moisten- 
ing your napkin, in order the better to wipe your lips clean before 
leaving the table. These small operations, trivial as they may 
seem, are necessary for comfort and for cleanliness; and cleanli- 
ness, it has been said, is next to godliness. 

The table napkin should be of plain fair white cloth and mea- 
sure nearly thirty square inches ; let it be unglazed and unstiffened 
and without embroidery of any kind. The English have a bad 
habit of starching their napkins, the consequence of which is that 
they are rendered indetergent, and that they slip from your knees, 
and wipe up the floor instead of being always at hand to wipe 
your lips. Embroidery on a napkin is disagreeable, because it 
makes the surface rough to the lips. Embroidery on a napkin is 
like a crease in a rose leaf, it annoys the Sybarite and interferes 
with comfort. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN WEDDING DRESSES. 


VORY white satin and lampas are the fabries being made into 
| bridal dresses for autumn weddings. Plain satin alone, with 
ancestral lace for its trimming, is the choice for many such 
dresses, while in others it is combined with lampas, a rich brocade 
with satin duchesse ground strewn with large designs of foliage, 
or of flowers woven to resemble embroidery. <A single motif of 
the design may be large enough to cover the entire breadth of 
lampas, or there may be two groups in each breadth, and a still 
more novel arrangement has half the width of plain satin and the 
other half broecaded with a large tlower or leaf pattern. 
times white silver or flat gold threads are added in the brocade, 
and the fabric is then called lampas /aminé, but the choice 
this season is for white on white, the beauty residing in the 
rare design and its perfect weaving. Orchids, chrysanthemums, 
thistles, narcissi, and long slender leaves of lilies are the large 
designs on lampas breadths that are used merely for the train or 
for the front of the skirt or a panel, while the other parts of the 
gown are of plain satin; but when brocade is preferred for the 
entire gown smaller designs. are chosen, such as clusters of eglan- 
tine, carnations, primroses, or single Marguerites with long straight 
stems, clematis in clusters, or branches of wild honeysuckle. The 
formal wreaths and stiff Empire designs of last year’s brocades 
are giving place to Louis Quatorze designs in stripes of running 
vines, or of flowers clustered on stripes, and the Louis Seize pat- 
terns are also copied with bouquets of small flowers dotting the 
whole surface, or festooned garlands held with Marie Antoinette 
bows and fluttering ribbons. . 


Some- 


DESIGNS FOR WEDDING DRESSES. 


The fashionable features of wedding dresses are the crossed 
corsage, the full sleeves, the flat tablier, and the flowing train. 
Very high corsages are most used for church weddings, but the 
low-throated waist is also worn, either cut out in a point in front, 
or else evenly rounded to disejpse the nape of the neck as well as 














the throat. When real lace is a heritage of the bride it is pre- 
ferred to all other trimming, and is arranged in jabots down the 
sides or in front of the skirt with a falling frill around the neck; 
but, lacking this, mousseline de soie is a beautiful and inexpen- 
sive trimming, its full widths being arranged in soft folds crossed 
as a vest, and many frills of it with mitred edges, wrought in 
button-hole stitches, forming jabots on the skirt, and drooping low 
around the neck. Shirred breadths of this dainty silk muslin, 
deeply vandyked at the foot, are set in the front and on each side 
of another satin dress, and the satin waist has Direetoire frills and 
mutton-leg sleeves of the thin muslin, These sleeves are very 
long and have many wrinkles around the arm, tacked in place on 
a thin fitted lining, and are finished with frills at the wrist. A 
lovely dress entirely of silk muslin was worn recently at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, at a summer wedding, and would suit some of 
our Southern readers who have asked for hints about such dresses. 
The skirt had merely a demi-train falling in long straight folds 
on the silk foundation ; its front was slightly draped on the hips, 
and some family lace was gathered in a ruche at the foot. The 
sleeves were full and transparent. The corsage was gathered to 
a point in the back, and its softly lapped front was held by a wide 
lace belt, an inspiration of the modiste, who did her pretty work 
con amore, Orange blossoms are used on the corsage of wed- 
ding dresses in a long braneh from the shoulder to the waist, 
as the Princess Louise wore them, or else they are clustered high 
on the left of the corsage, and a chatelaine bouquet is sometimes 
added as if to catch up the drapery of the skirt; they are also 
worn in a half-wreath under the veil on the low coiffure. This 
veil is of the twelve quarter Lyons tulle, taken three yards long to 
form a square; one corner is rounded for the front, and the edges 
are cut smoothly, but not hemmed. 
SIMPLER DRESSES. 

Simpler wedding dresses are of crépe de Chine, or of the in 
expensive China silk which drapes more gracefully than surah, or 
else of fine white wool. The front of the skirt is accordion-pleat- 
ed, and the waist extends behind in princesse breadths. Directoire 
frills and a cravat of lisse or of silk mull trim the waist. When 
white is not worn, the bride chooses gray repped silk for the 
ceremony dress, using it afterward for a visiting dress, and wear- 
ing a Cheviot or cloth travelling dress on her wedding journey. 
Such a gown, worn at a fashionable noon wedding, was of gray 
Muscovite silk (broad, flat reps), made with a princesse back 
and draped skirt in front; the front of the waist was filled in with 
yellow crépon in soft folds and frills—a combination of colors 
now much in vogue, A small bonnet of the gray silk had vellow 
crépon folded along the brim. The bride’s bouquet should be 
white, no matter though her dress is colored, but her gloves match 
her dress. A widow when marrying again wears pearl or gray 
lampas, brocade satin, or repped silk, made as white wedding 
dresses are, but she omits the veil and orange flowers, and wears a 
dressy bonnet. 

BRIDEMALDS’ DRESSES. 

White mousseline de soie is chosen for bridemaids’ dresses this 
season, and is made over white silk, with a baby waist, half-high, 
with full sleeves to the elbow, and either a white, pink, or yellow 
sash, Sealloped frills fall low around the neck. The skirt is short 
and is slightly draped in front, with frills down the sides. The 
silk muslin with selvage finish, instead of being scalloped, is 
sometimes preferred for frills of these youthful gowns. White net 
dresses will be little used. White China silk, or thicker ottoman 
repped silk, which is also very soft, is being made up in pretty Em- 
pire gowns, with crossed corsage, broad belt, a straight skirt, with 
a ruche or flounce at the foot. Pompadour and Watteau silks and 
satins will be used for bridemaids, when colored dresses are pre- 
ferred, the grounds of alternate pink and rose stripes, or of Nile 
green and buff, strewn with flowers, and these will be made with 
square-necked corsages and elbow sleeves that have flowing frills 
of lace. White fichus of silk muslin are made for another group 
of Lridemaids, who will wear pale blue gros grain dresses. White 
undressed kid gloves, like those worn by the bride, will be worn 
by bridemaids, though the favorite light tan-colored gloves with 
slippers to match will not be abandoned. Very fanciful hats, 
laden with plumes, will be worn by some bridemaids, and simple 
toques of white cloth are ordered for a quiet morning wedding, 
where the bridemaids will wear tailor gowns of white faced-cloth 
braided with silver. A maid of honor, when she is the bride’s 
only attendant, will wear a colored dress, either rose, yellow, or 
Nile green, made of crépe de Chine; but if there are bridemaids 
also, her dress matches theirs. When little girls accompany the 
bridal party, they are dressed in white wool or silk, with accordion- 
pleated skirts and full waists, and large white hats with plumes. 

FOR THE BRIDE'S MOTHER. 

The bride’s mother goes to church just before the wedding party, 
and is conducted by an usher to the front pew on the left of the 
aisle. She may wear a lampas gown with train of the rich petunia 
or dahlia coloring in purplish red shades, or of darker silver gray 
brocade, or else of the mauve or lavender shades formerly used for 
such dresses. Ata noon wedding she will wear a bonnet of velvet 
to match the dress, but in the afternoon or evening her hair is be- 
comingly arranged, and she wears a gold or jewelled comb with 
hair-pins to correspond. 

TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 

A cloth gown will be chosen for the bride’s first appearance at 
church after her marriage, and may be made handsome enough 
to serve also for a visiting gown in which to return her wedding 
calls. It should be of dahlia, or Eiffel rouge, or silver gray shade, 
with the effective cut-work or fur as trimming, or else richly braid- 
ed like the dress illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 38,Vol. 
XXII. <A velvet costume will be used for afternoon receptions 
and visits later in the winter, while for early autumn a suitable 
gown for such occasions is made of the new striped faille or sat- 
ins, the ground of green faille, with black satin stripes that are 
wide in the middle of the breadth, and are narrowed gradually 
until they become a mere pencilled line at each selvage; this is 
combined with black silk, and finished with revers, or a Figaro 
jacket of velvet. The travelling gown of barred or striped Chevi- 
ot will also do duty for morning walks, shopping, ete., and is made 
with a double-breasted cuirass basque, and straight pleated skirt, 
New cashmeres for house dresses, or to be worn in the street when 
covered by a long cloak, have open embroidery finished with fringe 
done on one selvage to border the long draped tunic which falls to 
the foot of the silk under-skirt. Other cashmere or camel’s-hair 
dresses will be made with a gathered pointed waist, with round 
velvet yoke, or else with vandykes of passementerie to point down- 
ward from the collar, and upward from the foot of the skirt; a 
becoming shade of blue, or pale Suéde-color, or dull red is in such 
dresses, with black passementerie vandykes. Black armure silk 
or heavily repped ottoman is combined with some of these dresses 
in four pleats, meeting down the middle of the skirt in front and 
in the back. When velvet is used for the collar and yoke large 
velvet sleeves are sometimes added. Other pretty house dresses 
of wool have the double skirt and Figaro jacket of velvet illus- 
trated on another page, and there are light faced-cloths, pale pink, 
Suéde, or Nile green, that will make dressy afternoon toilettes, 
with a Directoire bodice, and skirt draped on the left by a chate- 
laine pleat. For a useful black dress Henrietta cloth will be com- 
bined with armure silk, and trimmed with pointed Escurial passe- 








| 





menterie of many colors. A more dressy black gown is of China 


crape, with a long fringe tablier and jet ornaments, and a plastron 
of pink, red, or yellow crape under white point de Génes lace in 
vandykes ; the full sleeves have white lace cuffs, and there is 
jet girdle on the full bodice. The wedding dress, stripped of its 
orange blossoms, will be worn at receptions or dinners given the 
bride, or when she wishes lo pay I 


t 


er hostess a compliment. If 
another dinner gown is needed, it is made of one of the pretty 
Pompadour or Marie Antoinette silks, or of armure with lace, and 
should have merely a demi-tra n. A wrappel for the bride’s own 
room is made of flannel in broad stripes, with the back and sides 
cut in redingote fashion, and the front full, with tucks at the top, 
and a ribbon girdle brought from the sides to point in the middle ; 
the turned-over collar and cuffs are widely bound with 
The newest tea gowns have a blouse-waist, full 





ribbon. 
sleeves, and 
straight full skirt gathered all around without trimming down the 
front; a cord and tassels or a ribbon waistband is tied in front, 
and the principal ornament is a deep collarette of white lace, 


else of 


shirred silk muslin, edged with wide lace 


brocaded silks 


as soft as surah are used for such gowns 
FOR ECONOMISTS. 

The Bazar does not advise the purchase of many dresses in a 
trousseau, but describes those from which a selection can be made. 
The bride who has but little money to spend should buy a cere 
mony gown of cloth or Cheviot that w ll serve afterward as her 
travelling dress and for her walking costume, or « 


se she can be 
married in a more elaborate dress of Muscovite silk or of elotlh 


that will be used for church and visiting throughout the winte 
If the travelling dress is made with a basque or belted waist 


should have a jacket to complete it, but if it is in long princesse 





coat shape it should have a Directoire cape of cloth A round 
turban of felt with velvet band headed bv folds of crape and 
trimmed with wings or a bird is worn with cloth or Cheviot dresses 
A low toque of cloth, in folds from front to back, braided or « 
broidered with chenille, Is also suitable, while usilk « ostume shou i 
have a toque, or else a smal bonnet made of the silk, with vely 
in a thick twist for its trimming, and narrow ribbon velvet 





HATS, WRAPS, AND GLOVES 
There is less matching of hats with costumes this season, the 
plan being to have a hat and long cloak of harmo 
that may be worn with any dress 


110us colorin 
The use of black trimmings 
also harmonizes a hat with several dresses. Large picturesque 
hats of black velvet with plumes will be worn in the afternoon 
with colored dresses, while the smallet toques will be more suit 
Small shoulder capes of velvet or of fu 
will be worn in the early autumn, and with very handsome wint 
costumes. Feather boas and boas of furs that have long flee 


will again be worn. 


able for morning wear. 


Tan and gray undressed kid gloves without 
elaborate stitching will be worn with street costumes 
For information received thanks are due Mrs. € 
Madame Kare Remy; and Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; and Srern Brorusrs 


DONOVAN: 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co. : 





PERSONAL. 
True Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, who has just retur: 
London, speaks in enthusiasti 





c terms of Spurgeon Ile is a 
Bible scholar, says Dr. Cuyler, and the Bible to him is his very 
existence, Spurgeon never m ale Ss any preparation for a sermot 


It is his habit to choose some text on Saturday eveni 





ng to be used 
on the morrow, Thirty minutes, and no e devotes to 
looking up references. On these references he jots down a 
notes, and with nothing else at hand he steps into his pulpit 
Sunday morning without a manuscript or thought of his t 
other than that given it during the half-hour’s study of the p 


vious evening 
—The Queen's yacht, the Victoria and Albe 3 exquisit 
clean and neat, even for a vacht, and is painted in white and 


gold 
which adds to the spotiessness of its ippearance Che interna 
arrangements were designed by the late Pring 


e Consort, who 
showed his excellent taste by having everyth 





ig as plain as pos 
sible. His cabin remains just as he left it. The Queen's cabins 
are roomy and comfortable, and her sleeping apartment contail 
a big old-fashioned high-post bedstead, with the regulation E 
lish canopy. 

—Stuart Robson, the comedian, bega 
Congress 


i his career as a page in 
He was fortunate in Serving at the time when sucti 
men as Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were in the House, and he 
has many interesting reminiscences to tell of those distinguished 
men. 

-Miss Florence Bayard, daughter of the ex-Seeretarv, is the 
champion lady tennis player of Delaware and of the i 


Distriet of 
Columbia. 


All of the daughters of the house of Bayard are fond 
of out-of-door sports, and they seldom fail to attend a match of 
the Wilmington Base-ball Club, whose grounds line within a few 
hundred feet of their home. 

—eorge W Vanderbilt, the only bachelor member of his family, 
has just purchased “ Watersmeet,” at Mount Desert, for $200,000, 
and set the islanders agog thereby. 

—Mr. Eben Appleton, of New York, has in his possession thie 
particular “ star-spangled banner” which inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write his famous patriotic song. It waved over Fort 
McHenry during the bombardment by the British in 1812, and 
descended to Mr. Appleton from his maternal grandfather, who 
commanded the fort at that time. It is badly torn and shot-rid 
dled, and Mr. Appleton declines to lend it to celebrations any more, 
having, as he considers, done his duty in that line heretofore. Not 
even the interposition of the Secretary of War ean shake his dk 
termination, 

—According to the St. James Budget, My. Walter Besant has 
been annoyed by the fact that people have been offering private 
letters of his for sale without his consent. Few transactions are 
more dishonorable, but the autograph-hunter’s persisteney, and 
the price he is willing to pay for a literary man’s signature no 
doubt tempt some unserupulous persons 
of wares. 


Prices vary in this line 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s autograph may be had at four shil 
lings, and that of Sir F. Leighton at half a crown, but others of 
notable men bring only a shilling, and some are to be had for 
Sixpence, 


—Colonel John Hay lives ina large house in Washington designed 
by the late H. H. Richardson. The library is the largest room in 
the house, and is filled with books in low bookeases, over which 
rare paintings are hung 


The library is the living-room of the 
family. 


Colonel Hay is a methodie literary worker, sitting down 
to his desk at nine and working steadily until twelve, when he 
knocks off for the dav. He is a good-looking man of average 
height, with dark beard and mustache and keen brown eyes, and 
he is always well and fashionably dressed, though there is nothing 
“dudeish” in his appearance. 

—Caroline Eliza Wright, seventy-two vears of age, walked re 
cently from Trenton, New Jersey, to New Brunswick, in the same 
State, a distance of twenty-six miles. From there she took the 
train to New York, and from New York she walked to Jamaica, 
Long Island, a distance of fourteen miles. Mrs. Wright lived at 
one time in the family of Abraham Lincoln, at Springfield, Illinois, 
and did all the household spinning. Her husband, William Wright, 
worked the first hand-press which Horace Greeley owned in his 
basement printing-office in New York. 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “A Princess or Turn,” “ Mac.rop or 
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CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 
VENATOR IMMEMOR. 


ERY friendly sounded the voice of the Geinig, 

when it first struck upon his ear; they were 
getting into a recognizable neighborhood now; 
here were familiar features—not a waste of the 
awful and unknown. But it was too much to 
expect that Miss Cunyngham should still be lin- 
gering by any of those pools; the evening was 
closing in ; she must 
have set out for 
home long ago, fish- 
ing her way down 
as she went. They 
passed a shepherd’s 
solitary cottage : the 
old man came out 
to hear the news, 
which was told him 
in Gaelic. They 
reached the banks 
of the Aivron, and 
trudged along under 
the tall cliffs and 
through the scatter- 
ed birch and hazel. 
Then came the ford- 
ing of the river, the 
tramp along the 
other side, the re- 
turn ford, and the 
small home- going 
party was reunited 
again. They skirt- 
ed the glassy sweeps 
of the Long Pool, 
the darker swirls of 
the Small Pool, and 
the saffron - tinted 
masses of foam 
hurling down be- 
tween the borders 
of the Rock Pool; 
and then at last 
they came in view 
of the spacious val- 
ley, and far away 
in the midst of it 
Strathaivron Lodge. 

Had they been 
coming back with 
bad news this might 
have been rather 
a melancholy sight, 
perhaps—the long, 
wide strath, with the 
wan shades of twi- 
light stealing over 
the meadows and 
the woods and the 
winding river; but 
now (to Lionel at 
least) it was nothing 
but beautiful. If 
the glen itself look- 
ed ghostly and life- 
less and colorless, 
there were warmer 
hues overhead; for 
a pale salmon-flush 
still suffused the 
sky; and where that 
half-crimson glow, 
just over the dark, 
heather-stained hill, 
faded into an exqui- 
site transparent li- 
lac, there hung a full 
moon—a moon of 
the lightest and 
clearest gold, with 
its mysterious conti- 
nents appearing as 
faint gray films. 
The prevailing peace 
seemed to grow 
more profound with 
the coming of the 
night. But this was 
not a night to be 
feared—this was a 
night to be wel- 
comed—a night with 
that fair golden 
moon hanging high 
in the heavens, the 
mistress and guard- 
ian of the silent 
vale, 

When Lionel rode up to the door of the lodge, 
he found all the gentlemen of the house congre- 
gated there, and dressed for dinner. Sir Hugh 
held up his hand. 

“No, not one word!” he cried. 
sary. I can always tell. 
line of your face.” 

“It isn’t a hind, is it?” inquired Lord Rock- 
minster, doubtfully. 

“A hind of ten points!” Lionel said, with a 
laugh, as he pushed his way through. “ Well, I 
must see if I can have a hot bath to soften my 
bones—” : 

“ My good fellow, it’s waiting for you,” his host 
said. “TI told Jeffreys the moment I saw you com- 
ing down the strath. We'll put back dinner a 
bit; but be as quick as you can.” 

At the same moment there appeared a white- 


* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 80, Vol. XXII. 





* CAUTIOUSLY 


“ Not neces- 
It is written in every 








draped figure on the landing above, leaning over 
the balustrade. 

“What have you done, Mr. Moore?” called 
down the well-known voice of Honnor Cunyng- 
ham. 

“T’ve got a stag,” he said, looking up with a 
good deal of satisfaction—or gratitude, perhaps ? 
—in his eyes, 

“How many points ?” 

“Tea? 

“Well done! 
a stag?” 

“It’s all owing to the lucky sixpence you gave 
me,” he said; and she laughed as she turned 
away to go to her room. 

After a welcome bath he dressed as quickly as 
he could for dinner—dressed so quickly, indeed, 
that he thought he was entitled to glance at the 
outside of the pile of letters awaiting him there 


Didn’t I tell you you would get 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








or nervousness, might account for the uncertain | 
writing. So Nina was to have her great oppor- | 
tunity after all, he said to himself, as he went 
joyfully down-stairs to join the brilliant assem- 
blage in the drawing-room. Poor Nina! he had 
of late almost forgotten her existence. 


CHAPTER X. 


AIVRON AND GEINIG. 


Hlonnor CUNYNGHAM was quite as proud as 
Lionel himself that he had killed a stag, for in a 
measure he was her pupil; at all events it was at 
her instigation that he was devoting himself to 
these athletic sports and pastimes, and so far 
withdrawing himself from the trivialities and af- 


fectations of the serious little band of amateurs, | 








OLD ROBERT CREPT DOWN. 


WHEN HE WAS CLOSE TO THE WATER, HE BARED HIS RIGHT ARM, AND 


GRASPED THE GAFF BY THE HANDLE.” 


on the mantel-piece. He had a large correspond- 
ence, from all kinds of people ; and when he was 
in a hurry this brief serutiny of the address was 
all he allowed himself; he usually could tell if 
there was anything of unusual importance. On 
the present occasion the only handwriting that 
arrested him for a second was Nina’s, and some 
sort of half-understood compunction made him 
open her letter. Well, it was not a letter; it was 
merely a little printed form, such as is put about 
the stalls and boxes of a theatre when an an- 
nouncement has to be made. This announcement 
read as follows: “‘ Notice.—ZJn consequence of the 
sudden indisposition of Miss Burcoyng, the part 
of ‘Grace Mainwaring’ will be sustained this even- 
ing by Miss Antronta Ross” —while above these 
printed wor ‘s Nina had written in a rather trem- 
bling hand: “Ah, Leo, if you were only here to- 
night !” Apparently she had scribbled this brief 











message before the performance ; perhans haste, 


| 


Not that Miss Cunyngham ever exhibited any 
disdain for those pursuits of her gifted sisters-in- 
law: no: she listened to Lady Sibyl’s music, and 
regarded Lady Rosamund’s canvases, and even 
read the last MS. chapter of Lady Adela’s new 
novel (for that great work was now in progress) 
with a grave good-humor and even with a kind 
of benevolence; and it was only when one or the 
other of them, with unconscious simplicity, named 
herself in conjunction with some master of the 
art she was professing—wondering how he could 
do such and such a thing in such and such a 
fashion when she found another method infinitely 
preferable—it was only at such moments that 
occasionally Honnor Cunyngham’s clear hazel 
eyes would meet Lionel’s, and the question they 
obviously asked was “ Is not that extraordinary ?”’ 
They did not ask “Is not that absurd ?” or “ How 
can any one be so innocently and inordinately 
vain ®” they only expressed a friendly surprise, 





with perhaps the smallest trace of demure amuse 
ment, 

On the other hand, if Miss Cunyngham rather 
intimated to this young guest and stranger that 
being at a shooting-lodge in the Highlands, he 
ought to devote himself to the healthful and vig 
orous recreations of the place, instead of daw 
dling away his time in drawing-room frivoli 





| 


it was not that she herself should take posses- 
sion of him as her comrade on her salmon-fish 
ing excursions, He soon discovered that he 
not to have any great encouragement in 
rection, 





She was always very kind to ] 
doubt; and she had certainly proposed t 
he cared to go with her, he could take the 
ing portions of the pools; but bevond that she 
extended to him very little compan 








cept what he made bold to claim 
is, he was rather piqued by the curi 
in wh 


hold 


seemed so entire 


content with her 
self; so 
differ littl 
attentions and flat 





teries of ordinary 


life; always good 


natured when in tl 

Society of any one, 
she was just as satis 
fied to be left alone 
Now Lionel Moore 


had not been used 
to this kind of 
treatment. Women 
had only been too 
ready to smile when 
he approached ; per- 
haps, indeed, famil 
had rer 
dered him callous; 
at all events he had 
managed to get 


iar success 


along so far without 
encountering any vi- 
olent ¢ x pe rience of 
heart-aching desire 
and disappointment 
and despair. But 
] 


udy with 


this young 
the clear, fine, intel 
lectual face, the 
proud lips, the calm, 
observant eyes, puz- 
zled him— almost 
vexed him Nina, 
for example, was a 
far more sympathet- 
ic companion ; either 
she was enthusias- 
tically happy, talka 
tive, vivacious, gay 
lark, or she 
was wilfully sullen 
and offended, to be 


as a 





coaxed round gain 
and petted, like a 
spoiled child, until 
the natural sunshine 
of her humor came 


through those way 


ward clouds. But 
Miss Cunyngham, 
while always friend 
ly and pleasant, 


remained 





thought) strangely 
remote, imperturba 
ble, calm. She did 
not seem to care 


about his society at 


} all. Perhaps she 
would rather have 
him go up the hill? 

though the birds 
were gett g ve 
wild now f a nov 
1Cé In i s} 
could n¢ fuse to 
let him accompa 
her on the mornitr 
aiter his deer-sta 

r expeditior for 
ull the story had to 


i very stiff sne 
Said, cheeriully i 
they left the ig 
he walking he 

| in waders and 


brogues—old 


hind with 


ask for m 
Shall I tell you what you are thi 
at this moment? You have a vague feur that 





pathy. 


the foxes may have got at that precious animal 
during the night; and you are anxious to see it 
safely down here at the lodge; and you want t 
have the head sent at once to Mr. Macleay’s ir 
Inverness, so that it mayn’t get mixed up with 


the lot of others which will be coming in 


when 
the driving in the big forests begins. Isn’t that 
about it 2” 

‘You are a witch,” said he, “or else you have 
been deer-stalking yourself. But, you know, Miss 
Honnor, it’s all very well to go on an expedition 
like that of yesterday once in a way—as a piece 
of bravado, almost; and no doubt you are very 


proud when you see the dead stag lying on the 
heather before you; but I am not sure I should 
ever care for it as a continuous o cupation, even 
| if I were likely to have the chance. The excite- 

ment is too furious, too violent. But look at a 
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day by the side of a salmon river,” continued 
this adroit young man, “There is absolute rest 
and peace—except when you are engaged in fight- 
ing a salmon; and for my own part, that is not 
necessary to my enjoyment at all. No; I would 
rather see you fish; then I know that everything 
is going right—that every pool is being properly 
cast over—that Robert is satisfied. 
mean time I can sit and drink in all the beauty 
of the scenery — the quietude — the loneliness ; 
that is a real change for-me, after the busy life 
of London. I have got to be great friends with 
this river; I seem to have known it all my life; 
when we were coming home last evening, after 
being away in those awful solitudes, the sound 
of the Geinig was the most welcome thing I ever 
heard, I think.” 

“It is to the Geinig we are going now,” said 
his companion, who appeared quite to ignore the 
insidious appeal conveyed in these touching sen- 
timents. “I promised to leave all the Aivron 
pools to Mr. Lestrange. But we may take the 
Junction Pool, for he won’t have time to come 
beyond the Bad Step ; and, by-the-way, Mr. Moore, 
if you feel stiff after yesterday, going up and 
down the Bad Step won’t do you any harm.” 


And in the 


Well, the ascent of this Bad Step (whether so | 


named from the French or the Gaelic nobody 
seemed to know) was not so difficult after all, 


for it was gradual; and a brief breathing-space | 
on the summit showed them the far-stretching | 
Jandscape terminating in the wild mountains of | 
Assynt; but the sheer descent into the gloomy | 


chasm on the other side was rather an awkward 
thing for any one encased in waders. However, 
Lionel managed somehow or another to slide and 
scramble down this zigzag track on the face of 
the loose débris; they reached the bottom in 


safety, and crossed the burn; they followed a | 


more secure pathway cut along the precipitous 
slope overlooking the Aivron; then they got 
down once more to the river-side, and found 
themselves walking over velvet-soft turf, in a 
wood of thinly scattered birch and hazel. 

But when they emerged from this wood, pass- 
ed along by some meadows, and reached the 
Junction Pool (so called from the Geinig and 
Aivron meeting here) they found that the sun 
was much too bright; so they contentedly seat- 
ed themselves on the bank to wait for a cloud, 
while old Robert proceeded to consult his fly- 
book. Neither of them seemed in a very talk- 
ative mood; indeed, when you are in front of a 
Highland river, with its swift-glancing lights, its 
changing glooms and gleams, its continual mur- 
mur and prattle, what need is there of any talk ? 
Talk only distracts the attention. And this part 
of the stream was especially beautiful. They 
could hardly quarrel with the sunlight when, un- 
derneath the clear water, it sent interlacing lines 
of gold chasing each other across the brown sand 
and shingle of the shallows ; and if the cloudless 
sky overhead compelled this unwilling idleness, 
it also touched each of those dancing ripples with 
a gleam of most brilliant blue. Farther out those 
scattered blue gleams became concentrated until 
they formed glassy sweeps of intensest azure, 
where the deep pools were ; and these again gave 
way to the broken water under the opposite bank, 
where the swift-running current reflected the 
golden green of the overhanging bushes and 
Where was the call for any speech be- 
tween these two? When, at length, Robert ad- 
monished the young man to get ready, because 
a cloud was coming over, and this part of the 
Aivron had to be waded, Lionel got up with 
no great good-will; that silent companionship, in 
the gracious stillness and soothing murmur of 
the stream, seemed to him to be more profitable 
to the soul than the lashing of a wide pool with 
a seventeen-foot rod. 

But he buckled to his task like a man; and as 
he could wade a good distance in, there was no 
need for him to attempt a long line. Surrep- 


w eeds. 





titiously, on many occasions, he had been getting | 


lessons from old Robert; and now, if his casting 
was not professional in its length, it was at least 


clean, Moreover, by this time he had learned 


that the expectant moment in salmon-fishing is | 


not when the fiy lights away over at the other 
side, and begins to sweep round in a semicircle, 
but when it drags in the current before it is 
withdrawn ; and he was in no haste in recover- 
ing. 

“Why, Mr. Moore, you are casting beautiful- 
ly,” Miss Honnor Cunyngham called to him ; and 
the words were sweet music to his ears, for it 
may be frankly admitted that this somewhat sen- 
sitive novice was playing to the gallery. His 
diligent and careful thrashing, however, was of 
no avail. He could not stir anything; and as in 
time the deepening water drove him ashore, he 
willingly surrendered his rod to his fair compan- 
ion, who could now fish from the bank. 

Then he sat down to watch—and to dream. 
He could see that she was getting out more and 
more line, and throwing beautifully; but he had 
persuaded himself (or thought he had persuaded 
himself) into the belief that the singular and 
constant charm of this river had no association 
with her, or with the quiet hours these two had 
passed there together. It was the stream talk- 
ing to him that had fascinated him as he sat 
idly and listened. He had grown familiar with 
every cadence of that mysterious voice—now a 
whispering and laughing as the water chased 
over the sunny shallow; then a harsher note 
where the current, fretting and chafing, as it were, 
was broken by multitudes of stones ; again a low 
murmur as the black river swept dark and sul- 
len through a contracted channel; finally, a fiercer 
tumult as this once placid Aivron, increasing in 
pace and volume every moment, flung itself lion- 
like over the masses of rocks, its tawny mane 
upheaved to the daylight, and then fell crashing 
and plunging into a mighty chasm, the birch 
woods around reverberating with its angry roar. 
Far away is the lonelv sea. This friendly river 
may laugh or brawl as it will; but there is peace 
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for it at last; its varying voices must eventually 
disappear in the dull, slow tumult of the distant 
world, And yet it seemed to him to complain 
as it went by—to appeal to him; and yet why 
to him, if he, too, was summoned away from this 
still solitude and sucked into a murmuring ocean 
still more awful than the sea? 

“Well done, Miss Honnor!” old Robert called 
out, 

Suddenly startled from his idle reverie, Lionel 
beheld the line being swiftly taken across to the 
other side of the river, sending up a little spurt 
of spray as it cleft the current. 

“A good one this time, Robert, isn’t it?” she 
cried. 

“Ay, I'm thinking that’s a good fish,” old Rob- 
ert made answer, as he rose from the bank and 
came down to her side. 

“And there’s a fair field and no favor,” she 
continued ; “ plenty of room for him, and he 
doesn’t seem inclined to tug.” 

No, this was not a “jiggering” fish; but he 
was a pretty lively customer, for all that, as they 
were soon to find out; for, after having rested 
for a minute or so, he made a wild rush up- 
stream, still on the other side, that took a dan- 





gerous length of line out, and kept her running | 


after him, and winding up when possible, as well 
as she was able. Farther and farther he went, 
until she had arrived at the junction of the 
Geinig and the Aivron, she being on the Geinig 
shore, and the fish making up the other stream. 
Here was a pleasant predicament ! 

“Mr. Moore,” she called out, “take the rod and 
wade in! I daren’t give him more line; quick, 
quick, please !” 

Her entreaty was quite pathetic in its earnest- 
ness ; but old Robert was less excited. 

“If Mr. Moore was not here, you would be in 
the watter yourself, Miss Honnor,” the old man 
said, with a smile. 

However, before the rod could be given into 
Lionel’s hands, the salmon had changed his tac- 
tics. He came dashing across to the nearer side 
of the Aivron, so that the nose of land separa- 
ting the two rivers threatened to come between 
the fish and his captor; there he lay still. 

“ Robert,” she cried, in despair, “if he goes 
another yard up-stream he will have the line on 
that bush! What is to be done ?” 

Almost at the same moment the fish began to 
move again—slowly this time—and with agonized 
anxiety they saw the line, despite all her efforts 
to keep it off, being quietly drawn into the small 
hazel-bush. But Robert knew that bush and its 
ways, 

“Take the rod in, sir, as far as you can go,” 
he said to Lionel; and then he himself ran 
round to a shallow ford of the Geinig, crossed 
over, went along the bank, and proceeded to get 
the line cautiously off the twigs and leaves. As 
soon as he had accomplished that, he stealthily 
withdrew, stooped down, and crept along the 
Aivron bank until he was a little ahead of the 
fish, which, indeed, was almost underneath his 
feet; then he suddenly raised himself to his full 
height, and threw up both arms. That was 
enough for the salmon. Away to the other side 
he rushed, leading down-stream ; and Lionel had 
now his work cut out for him, for he was stand- 








ing in deep water, on a shelving bank of loose | 


shingle, and he had to follow somehow, reel- 
ing in as best he might. But ever as he strug- 


gled after that obdurate, unseen creature, he | 


made for shallower water; and at length he 
reached dry land, and was glad to give the rod 
into Miss Honnor’s hands again—the fish, which 
had never once shown himself, being now almost 
opposite her, and in mid-channel. 

Well, they had a good deal of trouble with 
this salmon, for he did not exhaust himself with 
any further rushes, nor did he disport himself in 
the air; he simply lay low in the water, in a pret- 
ty strong current, and awaited events. But here 
in the open Miss Honnor had regained her confi- 
dence and usual composure; and in the end the 
continuous pressure of the green-heart top was 
too much for him; he began to yield—fiercely 
fighting now and again to get away, to be sure; 
but the climax was a sudden flash of Robert's 
steel clip, and a heavy-shouldered fifteen-pounder 
was out on the stones. Old Robert, smiling grim- 
ly at the success of his young mistress, but say- 
ing nothing, had to “wet” the fish all by himself, 
for Miss Honnor’s drink was water; and as for 
Lionel, his throat was too valuable and sensitive 
a possession to be treated to raw spirits at that 
time of the morning. Then, that ceremony be- 
ing over, they deposited the salmon in a hole in 
the bank, to be picked up on their homeward 
journey, and forthwith set out again, up the val- 
ley of the Geinig. 

Their surroundings were how becoming more 
wild and lonely, this, in fact, being the route by 
which Lionel had travelled the day before when 
he was after the deer. Down in the glen, it is 
true, everything was pretty enough—the silver 
gray rocks, the rushing brown water, the banks 
hanging with birches; but far away on those up- 
land heights there was nothing but the monot- 
onous deep purple of the heather, broken here 
and there, perhaps, by a dark green pine; and 
beyond those heights again rose the rounded tops 
and shoulders of the distant cloud-stained hills. 
It was after Miss Honnor had industriously but 
unsuccessfully fished the Horseshoe and the Cor- 
morant pools that she chanced to be regarding 
that mountainous line along the sky; and she 
then perceived that one of those far shoulders 
was gradually changing from a sombre blue into 
a soft and pearly gray. 

“Do you see the veil that has come over the 
high peak yonder ?” she asked of her companion. 
“There is rain falling there, and most likely we 
shall have a shower or two here by-and-by; and 
as you have no water-proof, we may as well push 
on to a place of shelter where we can have our 
lunch. I know a pretty little dell up there, just 
above the Geinig Pool ; and it will be quite a new 











sensation for me to have any one with me, for or- 
dinarily I have my lunch there in solitary state, 
and I sit and stare, and sit and stare, until I be- 
lieve I know every stone in the burn and every 
spear of grass on the opposite bank.” 

Even as she spoke there was a slight pattering 
here in the sunlight, and diamonds began to glit- 
ter on the bracken. Then came a coid stirring 
of wind; there was a sensation of darkness over- 
head—of impending gloom, of hushed expectan- 
cy; finally, just as they reached the little glade, 
descended into it, crossed the burn, and took ref- 
uge beneath some overhanging birch-trees, the 
heavy rattle of the deluge was heard all around 
them, and they were glad enough to be under 
this canopy of trembling leaves. It was only a 
sharp shower, after all. That universal whir 
grew fainter, the air became warmer, a kind of 
watery glow began to show itself in the sky; pre- 
sently, as they ventured to look up through the 
dripping pendulous branches, there was a glimpse 
of heavenly blue above them; belold, the rain 
was over and gone! 

Then carefully did the handsome old _ gillie 
spread out her water-proof on the sloping bank 
for Miss Honnor to sit on; he brought forth the 
little parcels neatly tied up in white paper, like- 
wise a bottle of milk and two silver drinking- 
cups. When he had seen that she was all prop- 
erly cared for, he handed to Lionel the game-bag 
which had held the luncheon, so that that might 
serve as the other seat, if he chose; and then the 
old man withdrew a few yards down the little 
hollow, to be within call if he was wanted. 

And what had Lionel to say for himself, now 
that he had been admitted into this secret haunt 
of the river maiden? Well, if the truth must be 
told, he was considerably embarrassed. For one 
thing, he was mortally afraid that she might sud- 
denly bethink herself of Paul and Virginia, and 
be annoyed by a situation which was certainly 
none of his contriving. What was still worse, 
she might be amused! He could not get it out 
of his head that there was something dangerous- 
ly, almost ludicrously, conventional in the whole 
position ; it seemed to suggest some foolish, old- 
fashioned, sentimental picture. The solitary dell, 
and the two figures—why, he felt as if blue rib- 
bons were beginning to sprout at his knees; and 
he feared to turn to his companion lest he should 
find her with a crook and a kirtle. He did not 
ask himself why wretched reminiscences of the- 
atrical tradition should thrust themselves upon 
him here in the lonely wilds of Ross-shire. What 
he dreaded was that some such idea might occur 
to her, and provoke her resentment; what was 
still more ghastly, it might make her laugh. 

Honnor Cunyngham, for her part, was quietly 
and contentedly munching her sandwiches of 
salmon and vinegared lettuce leaf, and no such 
idle town fancies were troubling her. Probably 
she was thinking that the hot sunlight after the 
shower made everything intensely vivid—the sil- 
ver-stemmed birches in this picturesque little dell 
rising gracefully into the keen blue of the sky, 
the diamond-starred breckans and grass shining 
after the wet, the clear tea brown water at her 
feet glancing in the sun, the green and bronze 
stones and pebbles showing clear at the bottom 
of the pellueid brook as it chased and danced on 
its way down to the Geinig. And whatever else 
she may have been thinking of, she was almost 
certainly conscious that vinegared lettuce leaf in 
a salad was a vast improvement. 

“Do you come here often?” he said at length. 

“Tt is my favorite nook,” she made answer, 

“T confess that I feel horribly like an inter- 
loper,”’ he remarked, hesitatingly. “TI feel as if 
I—as if I had no right to be here —as if I 
was invading a sacred retreat—” and there he 
stopped; for he would like to have added, “ the 
sacred retreat of a sylvan goddess or a nymph 
of the stream,” but that he somehow felt that 
fantastic imagery of that kind would hardly be 
appropriate. 

“You had more need of the shelter than I,” 
said this extremely matter-of-fact young person, 
“for you had no water-proof, and I had. Come, 
if you have finished ; shall we go up to the Top 
Pool ?—I want you to have a cast over that, for 
it is an experience; and though the sun is out, it 
won’t much matter; there is always such a boil- 
ing and surging in that caldron,” 

Old Robert, whose head was just visible above 
the bracken, was thereupon called to pack up the 
remains of the simple feast, and then they set 
forth again—skirting but not troubling the Geinig 
Pool, for the sun was too strong. A beautiful 
pool was this Geinig Pool —the water coming 
tumbling down over the bowlders in masses of 
chestnut hue and white, then sailing away in a 
rapid sweep of purplish blue, and then breaking 
over shallows (whose every ripple was flashing a 
diamond point) as it went whirling into the rocky 
channel beyond. The sun lay hot on the steep 
banks, where not a leaf of the birch-trees stirred 
now, and on the lichened rocks, and on the long 
strand of lilac gray pebbles; altogether a beau- 
tiful pool this was, set deep in its cup among the 
hills, but for their present purposes useless. 

The Top Pool, which they presently reached, 
was altogether a different sort of place, for here 
the waters plunged into a roaring caldron with a 
din that stunned the ears; and now it was that 
Lionel discovered Miss Honnor’s intention — he 
was to have the amusement of throwing a fly 
over this maelstrom from the side of the sheer 
bank, while the only foothold afforded him was 
the stump of an out-projecting pine. Well, he 
was not going to refuse—and ask a young lady 
to take his place. He dug his feet into the soft 
herbage about the roots of the tree; old Robert 
handed him the rod; he got out some line; and 
then began to try how he could get a fly down 
into that raging vortex, while keeping clear of 
the branches over his head. His first impres- 
sion was that he might as well attempt to throw 
a fly to the moon; but presently things began to 

look more hopeful, and he found at length that 








deep clear water, 








when the fly did get just beyond the downward 
rush of the fall, it was swept by the current into 
certain glassy deeps, where he could work it 
pretty well. Hard as he labored, however, that 
jerking little gray shrimp (for that was what the 
fly looked like in the water) could not stir any- 
thing. He worked away until even the indefati- 
gable Robert said he had done enough, then he 
reeled up; and perhaps he was not sorry to re- 
gain the top of this sheer precipice, where there 
was but that single fir stump and a few loose 
branches of birch between him and the seething 
and surging whirlpool below. 

He was more fortunate in the Geinig Pool, 
which Miss Cunyngham also compelled him to 
take, good-naturedly remarking that she had her 
fish already, and that he must have its fellow to 
carry home in the evening. There were some 
welcome clouds about now, and the rock from 
which he had to cast over the Geinig Pool af- 
forded him a much better foothold than the fir 
roots. At first things did not seem favorable, 
for he went over all the deep smooth water with- 
out moving a fin; in fact, he had fished almost 
right to the end of the pool, when, in the very 
act of recovering his line, he got hold of some- 
thing. And very soon he found that he had got 
hold of a very lively something ; for the cantrips 
which this small salmon played were most ex- 
traordinary. For a second or two he seemed in- 
clined to go right down the stony channel (which 
would have instantly settled the matter, as there 
was no possible means of following him), but the 
next moment he had dashed right up through 
the middle of the pool, tearing the water as he 
went, and frightening the luckless fisherman half 
out of his wits with this dangerously slackening 
line. That, however, was soon righted, and now 
the salmon lay in an eddy just below the fall. 
Would he attempt to breast that bulk of water 
in a mad effort to be free of this hateful thing 
that had got hold of him ?—then good-by to 
him forever! But no—that was not his faney: 
he suddenly sprung into the air—and again 
sprung—and then savagely beat the surface with 
body and tail; after which fearsome perform- 
ance he swerved round and came right in under 
the rock on which Lionel was standing, where 
they could see him lying perfectly still in the 
He neither tugged nor bored ; 
that olive green thing (for so he appeared in 
these depths) lay perfectly motionless—no doubt 
planning further devilment, and only waiting to 
recover his strength. Meanwhile Lionel had 
scrambled a bit higher up the rock, so as to get 
the rod at a safer angle. 

“He’s a lively fellow, that one!” old Robert 
said, with a grin. “ Ay, sir, and ye hooked him 
ferry well too.” 

“T should say I did!” Lionel exclaimed. “I 
had no idea there was a fish there—I never saw 
him coming—I was drawing the line out of the 
water, and all at once thought I had struck on 
a log. He’s well hooked, I should think; but I 
didn’t hook him—he hooked himself.” 

“He’s not a ferry big one, but he’s a salmon 
whatever,” old Robert said ; and then he suddenly 
called out, “ Mind, sir !—let him go!—let him go!” 

For away went that little wretch again, tearing 
over to the other side, where he lashed and bet 
ter lashed the surface; and then, getting tired of 
that exercise, he somewhat sullenly came sailing 
into mid-stream, where there was a smooth dark 
current, bounded on the side next the fisherman 
by some brown shelves of rock only a few inches 
under water. And what must this demon of a 
fish do but begin boring into the stream, so that 
every moment the line was being drawn nearer 
and nearer to the knife-like edge. 

“ Here, Robert, what am I to do now ?” Lionel 
cried in dismay. “Another couple of inches, and 
it’s all over! How are we to get him out of that 
hole?” 

“Mebbe he'll no go mich deeper,” Robert ob- 
served, calmly, but with his gray eyes keenly 
watching. 

“Tf I lose this fish,” Lionel said, between his 
teeth, “I'll throw myself into the pool after 
him !” 

“You'd better not,’ said Miss Cunyngham, 
placidly, “for if Robert has to gaff you, you'll 
find it a very painful experience.” 

But now the line was slackening a little; the 
fisherman reeled in quickly, the salmon made his 
appearance, undoubtedly yielding, and then, com- 
ing over the shallow rocks in obedience to the 
pressure of the rod, he once more sailed into the 
black clear pool just below them, Cautiously old 
Robert crept down. When he was close to the 
water he bared his right arm and grasped the 
gaff by the handle; then he waited and watched, 
for the salmon was still too deep. Lionel, mean- 
while, had got back a bit on the rock, so that any 
sudden rush might not snap the top of his rod in 
two; then he also waited and watched, but some- 
what increasing the pressure on the fish. Miss 
Honnor was probably as interested as either of 
them, but she only said, 

“T think he is well hooked, and you'll get him; 
but don’t bear too hardly on him for all that.” 

The conclusion of the fight proved to be a se- 
ries of rapid and cautious skirmishes between 
the salmon and old Robert; for as soon as the 
former discovered that danger awaited him at 
the foot of the rock, he made every possible effort 
to break away, and then, getting more and more 
exhausted, allowed himself to be led in again. 
And then at last, on his sailing in almost on his 
side, so dead-beat was he, a firm stroke of the 
gaff caught him behind the shoulder, and the 
next moment he was in mid-air, the next again 
on the bare rock. 

Now when you have slain a stag one day, it is 
not so much of a triumph to kill a salmon the 
next. Nevertheless, Lionel was as heartily glad to 
see that fish ashore as he would have been deep- 
ly mortified had it escaped; for was not Honnor 
Cunyngham looking on? Nay, she was kind 
enough to say to him, 
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“ You played that fish very well, Mr. Moore.” 
“T have been watching you so often,” said he, 
modestly, “that I must have learned something. | 
And now you must take all the pools on the way | 
home. I won't touch the rod again, unless when | 
wading is absolutely necessary. You see, I have | 
no right to this salmon at all; I consider you | 
have made me a present of hin.” 
“We must try and get another somehow, be- | 
tween us, before getting back to the lodge,” said | 
she; and this unconscious coupling of themselves | 
as companions sounded pleasant to his ears 
Moreover, as old Robert had now tlie fish to 
varry, Lionel, as usual, made bold to claim Miss | 
Honnor’s water-proof, which he slung over his 
arm; and that also was a privilege he greatly en 
joyed. 
ceeded to walk along to the Horseshoe Pool, was 
but natural in the circumstances, 


Indeed, his satisfaction, as they now pro 


This charming 
companionship secured all to himself, the capture 
of the salmon, the tribute that had been paid to 
his skill, the magnetic water-proof hanging over 
his arm, the prospect of a long ramble home on 
this beautiful afternoon—all these things com- 
bined were surely sufficient to put any young man 
in an excellent humor, And there was something 
more in store for him. 

“Do you know,” he was saying, as they walked 
along together, “that I have grown quite used to 
the solitariness of this neighborhood ? I don’t 
find it strange, or melancholy, or oppressive any 
longer. I suppose when I get back to a crowded 
ly bewildering ; 





city, the roar of it will be absolt 
indeed, Iam looking forward with a good deal of 

interest to seeing something of the world again | 
at Kilfearn—which can’t be a very big place ei 
ther.” | 

“Oh, are vou going to the opening of the Kil- 
fearn Town-hall 2” she asked. 

“Yes,” said he,with a little surprise; “I thought 
everybody was going. Aren’t you? I understood 
the whole world—of Ross-shire—was to be there, 
and that I was to make a sudden plunge into a 
perfect whirlpool of human life.” 

“Tt will amuse you,” she said, with a quiet 
smile. ‘You will see 
there, staring at each other’s guests; and you 
will hear a lot of songs like ‘My Pretty Jane’ 
and ‘ Ever of Thee,’ sung by bashful young ladies. 
At the opening of the proceedings my brother 
Hugh will make a speech: he is their chairman: 
and I know precisely what he will say. Hugh al- 
ways speaks to the point. It will be something 
like this: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to 
see you here to-night. Westill want £180. We 
mean to give two more concerts to clear the debt 
right off. You must 
friends, I will not longer stand in the way of the 
performers, who have kindly volunteered their 
services. ‘ ‘ 

“And that is 
companion exclaimed. 
is wanted, and nothing more. 


all the county families 


all come, and bring you 





a most admirable speech!’ her 
“Tt says everything that 
I call it a model 





speech.” 
“Mr. Moore,” she said, suddenly looking up, 
“are you going to sing at the concert ?” 
“1 believe so,” he answered, 
“What are vou going to sing ? 
“Oh, I don’t know yet; whatever I'm asked 
for Lady Adela is arranging the programme.” 
And then he added, rather breathlessly,“‘ Is there 
anything you would care to have me sing ?” 
“Well, to tell you the truth,” said she quite 
frankly,“ I hardly intended going; but if Ithought 
there was a chance of hearing you sing some sucl 
song as ‘The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray,’ I would go.” 
“*The Bonnie Ear! o’ Moray’ ?” 
ly ; “the song that Miss Lestrange sang the other 








he said, eagel 


made a fool 


ly 


The song that Miss Lestrange 
of the other night,” she said, contemptuous 
“ But if you were to sing it, you would make it 
very fine and impressive. I should like to hear 
you sing that in a large hall” 

“Oh, but certainly I will sing it!’ he said, 
J iced that she 
should prefer this small request, as showing that 
she did take some little interest in him and what 
he could do. “I will make a stipulation that I 
sing it, if I sing anything. Miss Lestrange won't 
mind, I know.” 

“T almost think you should go under an as- 
sumed name,” Miss Honnor said, presently, with 
a bitofalaugh. “I dare say the people wouldn’t 
recognize you in ordinary dress. And then, when 
the amateur vocalists had been going on with 
their ‘ Pretty Janes’ and ‘ Meet me by Moonlights,’ 
when you gave them ‘ The Bonnie Earl 0’ Moray,’ 
as you would sing it, I should think amazement 
would be on most faces. But I dare say Lady 
Adela has had it announced in The 
Courier that you are to sing, for they want to 
make a grand success of the concert to help to 
clear off the debt; and of course all the people 
from the shooting-lodges will be coming, for it 
isn’t every autumn they have a chance of hear- 
ing Mr. Lionel Moore in Ross-shire.” 

Really she was becoming quite complaisant— 
this proud, unapproachable huntress-maiden, who 
seemed to live remote and isolated in a world all 
of her own. And so she was coming to this 
amateur concert merely to hear him sing? Be 
sure the first thing he did that evening, on enter 
ing the drawing-room after dinner, was to go up 
to Miss Georgie Lestrange with a humble little 
speech, asking her whether she would object to 
his borrowing that particular ballad from her 
repertory. The smiling and gracious young dam- 
sel instantly replied that, on the contrary, she 
would be delighted to play the accompaniment 
for him. Would he look at the music now? He 
did look at it; found it simple enough; imagined 
that the refrain verse might be made rather ef- 
fective. Would he try it over now? Yes, if she 
would be so kind. She forthwith went to the 
piano, he following; and at once there was si- 
lence in the long, low-ceilinged drawing-room. 
Of course this was but a trial; and the room had 
not been constructed with a view to any acous- 





quickly, for he was only too reje 





Inverness 
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etrating timbre of his trained voice told all the 
same; indeed, it is probable there: was a lump 
in the throat of more’ than one of those young 
ladies when he sang the pathetie refrain, with 
its proud and sonorous finish : 


tic requirements ; nevertheless, the fine and pen- | 
| 
| 


**O lang may his Lady-love 

Look frae the Castle Doune, | 

Kre she see the Earl o' Moray | 

Come sounding through the toun!” 
Simple as the air was, it haunted the ear even 
of this professional vocalist all the evening; but 
perhaps that was because he was looking forward 
to a coming occasion on which he would have to 
sing the ballad; and well he knew that however 
numerous his audience might be—though he 
might be standing before all the Rosses and | 
Frasers, the Gordons and Munroes, the Mackays 
and Mackenzies of the county—well he knew 
that he would be singing—that he intended to 
And whieh 
would she like to have emphasized the more— 
the pathetic and hopeless outlook of the lady in 
the tower, or the proud state and ceremony of 
the Earl himself as he used to “come sounding 
through the toun”? Well, he would practise a 
little, and ascertain what he could do with it— 
on some occasion when he found himself alone 
away up in the hills, with a silence around him 
unbroken save for the hushed whisper of the 
birch leaves and the distant, low murmur of the 
Geinig Falls. 


sing—to an audience of one only. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsponpeENT. | 


iy judge by early specimens of winter fabrics, 
there will be no radical change in the pre- 
sent aspect of fashions. Pattern gowns, those 
with set trimmings, are out again, but somewhat 
different from those we have had. The new pat- 
terns have wide bands of about sixteen inches, 
covered with rich brocaded designs in velvet, 
chenille, or silk, on a woollen ground. The band 
is used for a panel on one side of the skirt, the 
tablier or front being slightly draped, and a nar- 
row band to match serving to trim the rest of 
the costume. Or, again, the entire skirt is form- 
ed of wide bands, and a redingote is worn over 
it which is much open in the skirt. This plan 
will prevail largely in early autumn toilettes. A 
typical autumn toilette is combined in this wise : 
the skirt is of light-weight red cloth, with a 
braided border at the lower edge in verdigris 
ind gold soutache ; the redingote is of verdigris 
cloth, braided in red and gold soutache, with a 
vest, collar, and deep cuffs of the same cloth and 
braiding as the skirt. For quieter tastes the 
same combination is made in seal brown for the 





skirt, with chamois-color for the redingote. The 
redingote will be used more than ever for autumn 
Attempts are made to vary its orna- 
mentation. For instance, the lower corners are 
turned back like the coat of the French Guards, 
and they, together with the turned-back collar 
and the deep cuffs, are faced with brocaded silk. 
The extreme of elegance is attained when, in 


costumes, 


place of a commonplace modern brocade, a silk 
is used which has an old-world faded and effaced 
ippearance, In place of brocade, plain silk is 
also used, braided with chenille or gold galloon 
in scrolls. Prune chenille on old-gold silk is 
very tasteful, and gold soutache on seal brown 
and on green bronze silk are excellent combina- 
tions 

Other redingotes with deep ple ats in the back 
are of figured wool, with large designs of stars, 
flowers, or branches on an armure ground. Ar 
mure wool, like armure silk, is woven in a fine, 
almost imperceptible diaper instead of plain warp 
and woof. These figured redingotes are worn 
over a plain-colored skirt of the color of the 
ground, often of velvet, for velvet skirts are to 
be revived this winter. When a wrap is needed 
with a redingote it is a triple cape of the mate- 
| rial used for the skirt. The triple cape rivals the 
jacket this autumn, which continues, however, to 
be as popularly worn as ever, although many pro- 
fess to be tired of it. 

Stuffs with wide brocaded stripes are combined 
with a plain fabric to match, the latter being fine- 
ly pleated for the middle of the front and back of 
| the skirt, with flat sides of the stripes. The cor- 

sage is a jacket of the plain material, opening on 
| a wide pleated vest of the same, with pleated 
sleeves which have striped caps on the shoulders. 
| Large Scotch plaids are among the new fabries, 

to be used on the bias for a skirt, with a jacket 
| bodice of dark velvet of one of the dominant tints 
| 


in the plaid opening on a plaid vest. Self-col- 
ored checked woollens are also used for morning 
toilettes, with a corsage made of jersey webbing 
to match; this stockinette is now made with a 
double finish, as fine and handsome as cashmere, 
and as warm as cloth. India cashmeres in plain 
colors, as fine as satin, are shown. They will be 
trimmed with bands of passementerie or applica- 
tions of velvet. Indeed, many of the new black 
passementeries have velvet combined with them. 
The India cashmeres which will be most used 
are those with small embroidered bouquets, and 
they will be trimmed or combined with velvet of 
the same color. The most prominent colors 
among the new winter fabrics are dark mahog- 
any, the tan and tobacco shades, wood brown, 
prune, verdigris, sapphire, and bitumen. 

Toilettes for autumn receptions and dinners are 
largely white, all the thin white fabrics in wool, 
| erépon, erépe de Chine, silk muslin, and crimped 

gauze being employed, all more or less transpar- 
ent, and generally mounted over some very pale 
composite tint, such as faded pink, straw-color, 
or tilleul green. Aside from the whites, the color 
combinations most in accordance with present 
tastes are pearl and mauve, pale blue and mauve, 
straw-color and passé pink, white and ashi gray, 
| moss and sulphur. These are the colors which 


will be used for reception toilettes next season, and 
it will be noted that here also there is no decided 
change. Differences are merely matters of detail. 
One of the autumn details, by-the-way, is a re- 
turn, little by little, to some form of small tou 
nure, whose purpose, however, is strictly confined 
to supporting the weight of the skirt at the back 
without increasing its size in the slightest ce 
Rich thick silks which fall into folds deep | 





gree. 





enough to produce alternations of light and shade 
are hung without draping, but clinging and lighit- 
er fabrics demand what the French dress-makers 
call “a little movement,” some fluctuation of lines 
or curves. 
new fancies are continually being added to the 
host of existing ones. As an example of one of 
the color combinations mentioned above, im it 

a round skirt of mauve crépe de Chine, with flat 
flounces of old guipure or some other rare iace 





Corsages retain all their variety, a 








over it is a train of brocade with colored tlowers 





on a pale blue ground; the train may or may not 





have paniers on the hips. The bodice is of 
same material as the train, with pleated elbow 
sleeves of the soft crépe which forms the skirt 
set off by caps of the brocade. 

For morning toilettes and simple afternoon 
with a small 


dresses the neck remains hig 





But for evenings, for dinner, re 
ception, and theatre toilettes, the neck is more 
or less open, witli lace inside, or else turned back 


straight collar. 





loosely, following the cut of the neck and som« 

times extending beyond in a jabot down the front 
by a Marie An 
toinette fichu or peasant kerchief of silk muslin 
folded and tied on the chest; the sleeves with 
such a bodice are elbow sleeves, either entirely of 
lace, or at least edged with a lace frill, and orna 
The prototype of 
this nineteenth century toilette can be seen any 





The lace is sometimes replac 


mented with a knot of ribbon. 


day in the museum at Versailles, where are por 
traits of numbers of eighteenth century celebri 


ties precisely 30 ipparelled. 





lluded to the preference for white even 
ing dresses. The favorite negligé toilette for 


girls and young women in the country this fall 


is sulphur-white flannel, and the day dress is 
lighter wool of the same yellow white, which is 
exceedit gly fashionable One of the autun 

novelties is the écuyéere, or viding dress. It is 


made with a plain skirt, tight at the front, w 
all its fulness collected at the back, and there 
pleated in at the waist. The bodice is tight-fit 
ting, with two rows of small medallion buttons 
about the size of half a dime outlining a shield 
on the front, which is buttoned from the shoulders 
to the rounded point below the waist; a flat pos 
tilion is at the back. 

In addition to triple capes, jackets of many 








kinds are being prepared for cool weather. Some 
are made of lasting, in all tones of beige and 
grav,ota plain shape al d destitute of ornament 
Others are of fine cloth, with military braiding on 
passementerie, as steel passementer y 
cloth. The greater number are fastened down 
the middle, with close sleeves a trifle high on the 
shoulders. More 


page’s sleeves. 





‘laborate ones have hang ng 
sesides triple capes and jackets, 
there are hosts of pelerines and small wraps, pleat 
ed capes attac hed to a short yoke that is braided 
or otherwise ornamented, other capes which on 
extend to the elbow, and wraps with a jacket 


back and variously shaped fronts. The long pe 
1sse is displaved again, with ve rv high shoulders 
Some redingote-shaped cloaks have sleeves of the 
mutton-leg variety, tight at the front and expand 
ing toward the top. Full dress sleeves can be 
very comfortably worn with a cape, but with a 


jacket 


Fashion leaves the choice entirely to individua 


close sleeves are almost indispensabl 
taste, and stout women should avail themselves 
of the privilege, and rorously avoid too expan 


sive sleeves, EwMELINE RayMonp 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*Mac.”—A gentleman should give a lady his left 
arm when escorting her to supper, and he should cer 
tainly offer his arm to any lady when walking wit 
her after dark in the street. A young man should not 
carry a large gold-headed cane. A business letter to 
two married ladies should be addressed to ‘* Mesdames 
Brown and Smith”; if the ladies are unmarried, it 
should be ‘* The Misses Brown and Smith.” 

Anxtous Inquirer. - ~The ladies should be served first 
at dinuer. 

Mrs. M. L. S.—A book of Games and Songs for 
American Children, pudlished by Harper & Brothers, 
will suggest games for your little girl’s party 

Farrurcr. Reapver.—Use the title “* Rev.” instead of 
“Mr.” for aclergyman, as “* Rev. and Mrs. K. Y. Smith 
announce the marriage of their daughter.” 

1889.—We cannot give you the information you ask. 

A.oua.—The drug you mention should not be taken 
withont a physician’s prescription 

X. Y. Z.—Read about luncheons in Manners and 
Social Usages, which will be sent you from this office 
on receipt of $1 25. 

O_p Maip.—Get a dull red ora gray-blue cloth gown 
with a cape of the same, and trim it with your b 
Astrakhan. At the age of thirty-four yon can weat 
either a hat or bonnet, as is most becoming, and should 
not begin to adopt styles meant for elderly women. 
Fur will be used for trimming many gowns that have 
no special wraps. See illustrations of tailor gowns in 
late numbers of the Bazar. 














TWELVE O°CLOCK. 
A Begend of Brooklyn. 


BY WILL CARLETON. 


0 I love you?’ O but listen!” 
D And he saw her dark eves glist 

With a gentle joy that filled him, 
With a passion wave that thrilled hin 
“*Do L love you?’ Ask the ages 
Front of this life’s blotted pages- 
Cycles that our minds forget, 
But our souls remember yet— 
If the strands they saw us twine 
In great moments half divine 
Cannot stand against the cold 
Voice and touch of senseless: gold ? 
How can wealth forbid the meeting 


Of two hearts that blend in bea 
How can thrift presume to f 


Heaven's eternal 


Listen! If ‘tis not o’er-soon 
Come t orrow-day at no 

On that glad, that mournfu ‘ 
When m xi creeps awa 
On that da nderstood 
sirthday of vy womanhood 

( pha ’ ul i ine 1 nh tla 1 ! 
We will walk no more apart 
Meet m lo 1 le ‘ ‘ 

By this iron s golde rik 
When, its mi i ) oO te 
Rings the s Court-h 











Searched and se hed w 


Searched, but saw no 


fashi 
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ting ? 


on 


love and passion ? 


Should I fa \ ove, to-mo 





With some fear it could not 
Crept across the grimy paven 


Moaning in its dull enslaveme 


Roamed the lor streets. e1 











imough wi ov faces ol amit 
Shivered, as W landseape d 
*Neath a blue sky bright and 
For the bel with sorrowing st 
Called er to 3 sid 
‘*If I fail the second morro 
Hope from next day you n } 
I'was he word,’ bra vy x j 
Let to-morrow stand stead 
Still upon his heart t fell 
shia s ro ty 
Day b ‘ tched at 
sy CO Disappointn fa 
Bit by bit 3 | ng ceas 
Hour by hour his faith increased 
Ot he s to f é 
In r gua in’s i 
But t Oks | m ve i 
And the ma vi" me 
OL a dark al hendis ‘ 


Of a dreary 1 8 ig 
Where the ¢ vas pt b 

Lest she claim | p I vealtl 
( 1 not hear her fra vel 
That God's ind might rea I 
Conld not s I ( Op vA 
Hour by hour and da 

Could not feel her breath ¢ 
With the healing arts that k 
Could not trace the greed that g 
Her a half-named marble grave 
Still he watehed 1 waited we 


Davs and weeks and months 
Coursed the face of time x 
Spring’s sweet-scented mid-day 
Summer’s fierce meridian 
Autumn’s mingled lead and g 
Winter’s murder thrusts of ec 
Patiently 





braved each one 


jiav cloud or sur 





turned—was gone 
Sad, desponding, and alone 


Still his famished eves crept 1 


Still he thrilled at every so 
“*Naught on earth has power 
Long to hold us two apart 






—has art— 
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“°OH, MY 


None but God were equal to it, 
And I know He would not do it.’ 
’Twas her word,” he grimly said; 
“She will come, alive or dead.” 
Pavement travellers passed him by 
Day by day with curious eye; 
Dreamers sought romance to trace 
In bis bronzed and fading face ; 
Questioners, though kind, were yet 
With cold patient silence met; 
Still he watched and waited well 
By the lonely Court-house bell. 


Yet he came, yet crept away; 

And his dark brown hair grew gray, 
And his manhood’s power grew spent, 
And his form grew thin and bent. 
Poorly clad and rough to see, 
Crushed by sickness’ stern decree, 
For intense compassion fit, 


LOVE!—THE WORDS CAME FAST—‘ DO 


| But still grandly scorning it. 

| “He is crazed,” they said, aside. 

| “T am sane!” his heart replied. 

“*T will come to you, indeed ; 

| You would wait, love, were there need ? 
Twas her word,” he faintly said. 
“Hands will meet if hearts are wed.” 
Sometimes to him it would seem— 
Half in earnest, half in dream— 

He could view her loveliness, 

He could feel her fond caress. 

But some passing sound or sight 
Sent the vision back to night; 

And a dull and mournful knell 
Seemed the leaden Court-house bell. 


As one day his weakened form 

Bent before a winter storm, 

As he fell—Death’s form before him 
And a veil of darkness o’er hin— 





YOU 





SEE ME, THEN, AT 


Soft a voice—or was it seeming ?— 
Full a form—or was he dreaming ?— 
Brought a rapture that repaid 

All the debts that grief had made. 
“Oh, my love!’—the words came fast— 
“Do you see me, then, at last ? 

Do you hear me? Do you feel me? 

Can the world no more conceal me? 

‘Did I meet you?’ O but listen! 

When released from pain’s black prison, 
Long through gardens and through meadows, 
Long through death’s black silent shadows, 
With my soul God's help entreating, 
Sought I for our place of meeting, 

Oh, T crushed my arms around you 

When I found you—when I found you; 
Saw you sorrow’s black net weaving ; 
Fondly suffering, bravely grieving; 

Saw the truth you could not see; 

Felt your loving faith in me, 





LAST ?? "—Drawn py W. A. Roacers. 


How each day—God’s help entreating— 
Came I to our place of meeting! 

How I hailed each welcome morrow! 
How I strove to soothe your sorrow ! 
Times the thought would come to cheer me, 
He can see me! he can hear me! 

Then the mists of earth would screen us; 
Then the darkness stepped between us. 
Still your dear soul I could see, 

Suffering yet its way to me. 

Pain at last has cut the tether; 

Death will let us live together. 

Darling, throw your arms around me! 
You have found me—you have found me. 
Naught on earth had power—had art— 
Long to hold us two apart. 

None but God were equal to it, 

And I knew He would not do it. 

Listen! Hear the echoes swell! 

Tis our merry wedding bell! 
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GIRL WITH MUFF. 


FENHOSE of our readers who remember a por- 
| trait of Madame Vigée Le Brun, given in 
a former number of the Bazar, will at once trace 
a kinship between the graceful artist and the 
model s The brill- 
iant, graceful woman whom we admired, stand- 
ing bright and alert, brush in hand, before her 
easel, must have dwelt with peculiar deli 
countenances which pictured her own 
of spirit, and that inexhaustible well-spring of 
courage and which ned her 
under the many trials of her long and productive 
career. 


ected in the present picture. 


ght upon 
yyousness 
fulness 


chee 


Susté 


Madame Le Brun belongs as much to the pre 
sent century as to the preceding, for she was born 
in 1755, and retained her working powers unim- 
paired almost to the day of her death, in 1842. 
So ypily gifted was this daughter of the paint- 
er Vigée that she learned her father’s art almost 
without being taught, and at fifteen astonished 


GIRL WITH MUFF.— 


GRAVED BY Cu. 


3AUDE FROM THE Partnting By Mapame ViG 


LE 


3RUN, 


the publie by exhibiting a very good portrait of | expression noticeable on the countenance of her 


her mothe An ill-assorted marriage soon made 
it necessary for her to seek material resources in 
her talent; she cheerfully entered upon her path 
of untiring industry. Her grace, her beauty, her 
attractive conversation, captivated every one; to 
he added 


abilities 


these a charming voice and 
natural for singing; she soon be 
the rage, and by turns all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope patronized the skilful artist. Honors and 
compliments were lavished upon her; she be- 
came a member of the old Academy of Painting 
in Paris, and it was a life-long grief to her that 
on the reorganization of that body new regula- 
tions prevented her re-election. She was, how- 
ever, admitted to the membership of several 
ademies. In Naples, Vienna, St. Pe- 
, She was treated with special favor, and 
wherever she went her parlors became at once 
the rendezvous of a society as versatile as it was 
choice. 
Madame Le Brun was very witty, and the happy 


| 


| 


models was no doubt due to her sparkling con 
versation. She used to say, laughingly, that he 
sitters complimented her upon her beauty i 
order to make her forget their own 
Her works consist of no less than 662 portraits, 
independent of fancy pictures, swelling the 1 
ber to over a thousand. al of these were | 
queathed to the Louvre by the artist; our illu 
Among Madame 
Le Brun’s most famous portraits are several of 
the unhappy Queen Marie Antoinette, who sat to 
her no less than twenty-five different times ; 
of the Empress Catherine of Russia; and a cele 
brated likeness of Madame de Staél as Corinn 
which is, perhaps, her most exquisite work, if 
we except several charming portraits of her only 
daughter, whose ungrateful conduct embittered 
| her declining years. 
| Madame Le Brun’s talent, although it matured 
with age and experience, was distinguished from 
| the first by qualities which are specially her own ; 


lack of 


Seve 


tration belongs to this group. 


one 


wing her m« 
ind 
features with her own sp 
re ct she differs 
than 


upon the 


in many cases 
iTK 
om Gi 
has more 
who dwells 
while Madame 
joyousness. 
maid in her po 
triumphantly di 
l » commen4ta 
coloring 
ruddy 
sharp winter breez 
merry eyes, 
dark fur muff; and the 
dled with infinite delicacy, while 


form a happy cont 


soft fichu, and flowing robe are 1 


Gainsborough’s best work 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A BONNET. 
BY CAROLINE TICKNOR. 
I, 
M ISS ELIZABETH MOORE was quite a phi- 
LYE losopher in her way, though no one would 
have been more astonished than she to have been 
In fact, I doubt if her ideas about phi- 
losophers were at all distinct. Had you insisted 
upon a definition, she would have told you that 
Thornbridge, being a busy place, had ho use fora 
class of individuals who talked instead of work- 
and who spent their time in thinking about 
things instead of buckling down and doing them. 

Thornbridge was a town in which the spirit 
of work reigned supreme, and the thrifty inhab- 
itants had very few idle moments in which to 
grow unhappy or discontented ; they lived in an 
ideal and Arcadian atmosphere, which was as vet 
unspoiled by any current from the great sea of 
manufacturing interests. The beauty of the 
country was, however, beginning to attract a rapid- 
ly increasing summer population, who, with their 
fancy cottages and wonderful equipages, filled the 
sturdy inhabitants with a kind of awe, which 
soon gave place to a hearty dislike as the in- 
vaders increased in numbers, and, without saying 
by your leave, proceeded to erect casinos and 
bowling-alleys and numberless other things for 
their own benefit, into which the worthy natives 
received no invitation to enter. Moreover, the 
knowledge of the fact that the land obtained 
from the honest farmers for a mere song was 
sold again to others for five and six times the 
original amount aroused their righteous indig- 
nation, which was not lessened by the visita- 
tions of cruel and sweetly smiling ladies, who, on 
some pretence or other, found their way into the 
neat cottages and farm-houses, and who, by vir- 
tue of a few fair words and a surprisingly few 
silver coins, carried off old clocks, old spinning- 
wheels, and old china from the simple farmers’ 
wives and daughters, to whom a little ready 
money seemed so much more precious than the 
few household treasures which they gave in re- 
turn, 

The substantial old farm-house occupied by 
Miss Elizabeth Moore and her niece Delight was 
on the very outskirts of the village, and stood 
alone upon a little breezy promontory command- 
ing a charming view of the village below. The 
house and several acres of land had been Eliza- 
beth’s share of old Farmer Moore’s property af- 
ter his death, and in Vain had been the offers of 
the relentless summer boarders who would have 
liked to build upon this desirable spot. 

Miss Elizabeth was firm on these occasions, 
though firmness was by no means one of her 
ruling characteristics ; she was, as her niece De- 
light often said, much too impulsive, and had not 
her niece been on hand to see that she remained 
unfaltering in her resolutions at some such time, 
it is just possible that Miss Elizabeth might, daz- 
vled by the offer of so much money, have sold 
the house and land, and realized what seemed to 
her an enormous fortune by the transaction. 

At the time of which I speak it was a perfect 
summer evening, with just the faintest breeze 
rustling through the honeysuckles on the porch. 
Miss Elizabeth sat stiffly in her high-backed 
rocker, with her knitting in her hands, and her 
busy needles clicked regardless of the fast-set- 
tling darkness, for she always thought with scorn 
of those who had to “look on” to knit. 

Delight, quite unconscious of the graceful pic- 
ture she made, was seated upon the upper step, 
with her head resting against one of the posts, 
about which the honeysuckle twined, forming a 
leafy background with its swaying tendrils and 
tassels, and contrasting charmingly with the wavy 
brown locks, which remained unruffled by the 
breeze. Her fine dark eyes were fixed with an 
intensely thoughtful expression upon a distant 
hill, and her hands were clasped in her lap with 
a firmness which denoted a mind bent upon 
solving some difficult problem. 

“No, Aunt Lizzie,” she was saying, “ we cannot 
spare one cent to spend on a bonnet for me. 
You know that the eggs did not bring in what we 
expected, and it will take the last of my school 
money to pay for the flour on Saturday.” 

“Sakes alive!” exclaimed Miss Elizabeth, “I 
guess that man can afford te wait awhile for his 
money. His daughter’s not in need of a bonnet, 
judging by what I saw of combined tail feathers 
and flower-gardens on her head last Sunday. 
And as for ribbons, why, she must have bought 
the stores out. You must get you one with that 
kind of a high crown, Delight,” she added. 

“Perhaps I may after the term is over,” re- 
plied her niece, in a decided tone, which did not 
prevent Miss Elizabeth from entering a final pro- 
test. 

“The term over, indeed!” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly ; “and the longest terms and the small- 
est pay! I declare it makes me provoked to 
think of your teaching those aggravating little 
boys day in and day out for an independence, and 
then not getting yourself a bonnet even. It was 
only Tuesday week when Deacon Jones told me 
that there wasn’t a girl in the village with your 
ability—that’s what he said—and everybody with 
eyes knows that there’s not one that can hold a 
candle to you in looks, if you're not so stout and 
robust as Matilda Robinson. If it wasn’t for 
the opening of the fair I wouldn’t feel so bad, 
but to see all the fine summer people in that old 
faded white thing, with the ribbon worse than 
none, why—” 

“T’ve thought how I can fix it up very nicely, 
Aunt Lizzie,” interrapted the girl. “ And, after 
all, what’s a bonnet? A bonnet hot 
thing.” 

“What's a bonnet!” repeated Miss Elizabeth. 
“A bonnet is everything. Don’t interrupt me. 
I haven't lived in Thornbridge almost half a cen- 
tury to have my experience go for nothing. A 
first-class stylish bonnet or hat on a woman’s 
head is the next best thing to a crown of glory. 
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No man ever yet realized the importance of a 
bonnet. A man wears a hat to keep his head 
warm or cool, or to shade his eyes, and he hasn’t 
intelligence enough to know that a woman does 
not do the same. What sensible woman ever 
bought a bonnet just because it was warm, or 
cool, or shady? What she wants is to have it 
become her, and if she is once satisfied that it 
really does, she’ll find, and her friends ’Il find, 
that she will wear that bonnet, and that heat 
and cold or light and shade aren’t the considera- 
tion. And so,’”’ concluded Miss Elizabeth, after 
pausing for breath, ““you just remember that 
the bonnet is first as well as topmost. Get ona 
first-class bonnet, and whether you are in Thorn- 
bridge, or sailing up the aisle of St. Peter’s in 
Rome, you can look the whole world in the face 
and wear just whatever kind of dress you like.” 

light listened with great enjoyment to her 
aunt’s earnest discourse ; but all Miss Eiizabeth’s 
eloquence failed to alter her niece’s determination, 
and the following morning saw her depart for 
school, taking with her the necessary money to 
pay for their last barrel of flour. 

“And nothing left for bonnets,” mused her 
aunt, in a tone of resignation, as she watched 
Delight’s trim figure disappear down the road, 
wearing the neat but well-worn black gown, 
which had been made over and turned until even 
Delight’s ingenuity had reached its limit. 

After finishing her morning’s work, which Miss 
Elizabeth never allowed to be a long process, she 
put on her sun-bonnet, and trowel in hand, stepped 
out into the garden to spend an hour among her 
flowers, for the garden was her chief pride and 
joy. She had gone only a few steps when she 
became aware that a light wagonette was stop- 
ping at the gate, and a handsome, athletic young 
fellow, who had reined up a pair of spirited grays, 
jumped lightly to the ground, and helped two 
elegantly dressed ladies to alight. He remained, 
inspecting the horses, while they advanced up 
the path toward Miss Elizabeth, who at once put 
them down on the list of would-be purchasers of 
her land, and prepared to meet them with a dig- 
nity and firmness which should do credit to De- 
light’s admonitions. 

So she held her trowel still in hand, and bowed 
stiffly from the depths of her sun-bonnet in return 
to their cordial salutation. 

Young Mrs. Boylston, the elder of the two visit- 
ors, did most of the talking. “This is Miss 
Moore, I believe,” she began, condescendingly , 
“‘at least they told me at the post-office that Miss 
Moore lived here.” 

“Yes, Iam Miss Moore,” responded Miss Eliza- 
beth, shortly. 

“You certainly have a most charming view 
here, and the location is perfect. I suppose the 
view of the village is even prettier from the pi- 
azza,” Mrs. Boylston suggested. 

Miss Elizabeth remaincd immovably in the 
path. “ Yes,” she said, dryly, “it is somewhat ; 
“ but,” she added, briefly, “it’s no use for you to 
look at it, for the place is not for sale, not one 
square inch of it.” 

The ladies seemed much amused at this, and 
Mrs. Boylston hastened to explain that they did 
not care to buy any land. “TI have all the land 
I can manage now, Miss Moore, and my sister 
and I are merely driving about the country to 
find from which of the high points the view is 
prettiest, and,” she added, sweetly, “ we thought 
that perhaps you would ask us up on your fine 
breezy piazza for a moment.” 

Miss Elizabeth thawed at once, and endeavored 
to atone for her previous incivility by bringing 
the most comfortable chairs for them to rest 
upon, and begging that they would make them- 
selves at home and stay as long as they choose. 
“IT would ask you in,” she added, “but I know 
it’s nicer out here in the breeze.” 

“We should like to take a peep at your house 
if you're willing,” both the ladies exclaimed, and 
Miss Elizabeth led the way into the cozy sitting- 
room, which they inspected with apparent inter- 
est. “I see you have one of those old clocks, 
Miss Moore,” remarked the younger lady, advan- 
cing toward the tall timepiece in the corner. “I 
don’t suppose you care much for an old clock 
like this. I would rather like to take one back to 
remember Thornbridge by. Don’t you want to 
sell it to me?” 

Miss Elizabeth bustled up at once. “No, I 
don’t think of putting up my things at auction 
just yet; and as for relics, you will have.to look 
for them somewhere else. Moreover, a clock that’s 
in first-class condition, and keeps the best of time, 
is not much of a relic to my mind, if it is old.” 

The visitors, beginning to realize that they would 
hardly reap the desired harvest here, prepared to 
withdraw, after thanking Miss Moore for her kind- 
ness. Mrs. Boylston, however, whose eyes rested 
lovingly upon the heavy brass candlesticks, de- 
termined to make one final effort in that diree- 
tion. 

“T wish I knew where I could buy some candle- 
sticks,” she exclaimed. “We have such trouble 
getting our rooms lighted up here, where there 
is no gas, I don’t care for very nice ones; al- 
inost anything would do, such as those, for in 
stance,” pointing to the ones on the mantel. “ Of 
course I know that you would not part with 
those,” she hastily added, seeing Miss Moore pre- 
paring to bridle, “ but if you could tell me where 
to go—” As she spoke, Mrs. Boylston glanced 
into the mirror over the fireplace and straight- 
ened her bonnet, and at that moment Miss Eliza- 
beth’s mood changed like a flash. She would sell 
the old brass candlesticks; she did not care for 
them, and she didn’t believe Delight did; and 
there would be some money for the new bonnet. 

She surprised the ladies by remarking, “ Well, 
I don’t know as I care so much for the candle- 
sticks, but it is quite against my principles to 
sell things, Still, just to oblige you, I might be 
willing to part with them.” 

Mrs, Bovlston’s eyes brightened with pleasure, 
but she only said, in a careiess tone: “It would 











save me a good deal of trouble if you will let me 
have them. I will give you fifty cents for the 
pair.” 

“Very well, you may have them,” said Miss 
Elizabeth, stiffly, already regretting that she had 
not shown them the door instead of humiliating 
herself to this extent. She had thought that the 
candlesticks would be worth more; but she was 
no judge of their value, and fifty cents would 
hardly buy Delight the sort of new bonnet she 
desired. She stepped into the china closet to 
get a piece of paper in which to wrap up the 
candlesticks, when, looking around, she saw that 
her visitors had followed, and were remarking 
that her old blue china just matched some that 
they had. Wouldn’t she sell those two platters 
and the blue and white bowl? She would give 
a dollar for each platter and fifty cents for the 
bowl. Miss Elizabeth prepared to be indignant 
and to reject this offer with scorn, but instead— 
how she happened to do so she could not have 
told, except that the idea of that bonnet obliter- 
ated all others—she found herself in possession 
of three crisp dollar bills, and through the win- 
dow she caught sight of the handsome young 
man stowing something under the seat, while the 
ladies talked and laughed in an animated way 
that grated terribly upon her ears, 

Somehow she could not seem to settle down 
again to her work. She took up the trowel and 
tried gardening, but only for a few moments, 
then she came indoors again and sat down in her 
high-backed chair and rocked; sat there abso- 
lutely idle, if one whose thoughts are so active 
can be termed idle. And the more she thought, 
the more she became convinced that Delight 
would not be pleased with the transaction. Then 
she decided not to tell her where the money had 
come from until some time after the bonnet had 
been purchased, 

Delight came home that afternoon in unusual 
spirits, and Miss Elizabeth watched at the door- 
way with pride and satisfaction as she approach- 
ed with glowing cheeks and parted lips, which 
disclosed two rows of the whitest little teeth. 

“ Visitors at school to-day, Aunt Lizzie,” she 
began, seating herself upon the steps, “and such 
interesting ones too. None of your old fogies 
who insist upon making the boys recite some- 
thing that they don’t know.” 

“Tell me all about it, dearie,” said her aunt, 
settling down with her knitting, and beginning to 
wonder how she should ever bring in the money 
for the bonnet successfully. 

“Well, you see, auntie, they arrived just a few 
minutes before recess with dear old Judge Fel- 
ton, who always has been so kind to me; two 
beautifully dressed ladies, and oh, such a very 
handsome young man! The judge introduced 
them as Mrs. Boylston, her sister Miss Hollis, 
and her brother-in-law Mr. Harold Boylston. 
Judge Felton made some embarrassing remarks 
about my being his pet school-marm, and I real- 
ized how very shabby my old black dress looked ; 
but they were most agreeable, and staid and 
talked to me all through recess, after which they 
drove off in a very stylish wagonette. Mr. Boyls- 
ton seemed very much interested in my method 
of teaching the boys, and said he should like to 
come up again some day if I was willing.” 

“ How very nice of him!” remarked Miss Eliz- 
abeth, dryly. 

“Yes,” continued her niece, “and the Boyls- 
tons are the people who have built that lovely 
new house at the other end of the village, where 
we saw the tennis-courts being marked out.” 

Miss Elizabeth did not broach the bonnet ques- 
tion that evening, but decided to wait until a more 
favorable moment arrived. 

The following afternoon. she sat down with her 
knitting to await her niece’s return, and she had 
just begun to wonder if Delight were not later 
than usual, when she heard voices, and one of 
them was distinctly masculine. As they reached 
the gate she recognized the same young man 
who had driven the spirited grays, and he carried 
her niece’s books with the same careless ease that 
had characterized his management of the horses. 
He lifted his hat and departed, and Delight smil- 
ingly approached her aunt. “That was Mr. Boyls- 
ton,” she remarked. 

“ He is evidently very much interested in your 
method of teaching,” Miss Elizabeth said, a little 
impatiently. 

“Yes, he really is very much interested in the 
school work, and he says that he thinks of teach- 
ing for a couple of terms, just for the practice, 
now that he has finished college.” 

“Oh! said her aunt, doubtfully. Then she con- 
tinued, “Do you realize that it is only three days 
before the fair, and you haven’t done a thing 
about that bonnet ?” 

“So it is,” replied Delight, gravely, preparing 
to concentrate her whole mind upon this vital 
subject; “but I had a bright idea to-day while 
the boys were doing mental arithmetic, and I’m 
sure you'll think my new bonnet a success when 
you see it, and not a cent of expense either.” 

“No, dear; you are to have a brand-new stylish 
bonnet, and it shall cost something; and here is 
the money for it,” she added, drawing the three 
bills triumphantly out of her pocket. 

“Why, Aunt Lizzie,where did that come from ?” 
cried her niece, in surprise. 

“ Never mind; the fairies are around sometimes, 
and why not here as well as elsewhere ?” 

But no, Delight would not be satisfied. She 
would not use the money till she knew where it 
came from, and iittle by little she drew the truth 
from her unwilling aunt. And then it was that 
Miss Elizabeth began to realize what a very 
dreadful thing she had done. How could she for 
an instant suppose that Delight would use a cent 
of such money? How could she have tolerated 
even the slightest suggestion of such a transac- 
tion? Hadn’t she a particle of pride left? Oh, 
it was too humiliating! and Delight burst into 
tears, Miss Elizabeth was in the depths of de- 
spuir; she had thought that she was doing it for 





the best, but she saw now that it was a great mis- 
take. She would send the money back, however ; 
take it back herself if necessary; anything, if 
Delight would only not feel so badly, 

Here her niece’s indignation against Mrs. Boyls- 
ton broke forth: “To think of entering people’s 
houses on false pretences, for the purpose of 
cheating them out of a few things which they did 
not know the value of. Three dollars, indeed! 
And that young Mr. Boylston was with them at 
the time; and then he dared to walk home with 
me after that—up to the very gate! Interested 
in school-teaching! I presume he wishes to have 
as much fun out of the natives in his way as his 
sister-in-law does in hers; but he will find that 
his amusement has ceased where I am concerned.” 

There was to be no school on the following day, 
but Delight was down earlier than usual, and Miss 
Elizabeth timidly watched her determined expres- 
sion and decided step as she moved about the 
house, seemingly unconscious of her aunt’s stren- 
uous efforts to atone for her unpardonable offence 
by preparing as many of her favorite dishes as 
possible. Delight, however, exhibited very little 
appetite for breakfast, but noticing the expres- 
sion of deep gloom settling over her aunt’s face 
when she had twice refused to taste the delicately 
browned waffles, she impulsively threw her arms 
about Miss Elizabeth’s neck, and kissing her, ex- 
claimed : 

“Don’t you worry a bit more about anything, 
auntie. I am the most ungrateful girl living, and 
you are the sweetest and most unselfish creature 
in the whole world. I will make things all right, 
and you shall see me in a bonnet which you shall 
be proud of.” 

The breakfast dishes cleared away, Delight set 
to work at once upon the old and well-worn bon- 
net, It was a light straw, trimmed with buff rib- 
bons, which had long since faded into a doubtful 
white. The straw was still in quite good condi- 
tion, though the shape was very much out of style. 
Miss Elizabeth eyed it mournfully, but Delight set 
to work with an amount of assurance which could 
not but inspire the most sceptical with confidence. 
She soaked the old straw thoroughly in water, and 
then taking possession of the brown-bread mould, 
shaped the crown skilfully over its top, and after 
bending the brim of the bonnet up at just the 
proper angle, fastened it firmly in place by wind- 
ing string about it, and left it to dry. “That 
shape will be just the latest agony,” she an- 
nounced to Miss Elizabeth. ‘ And now for my 
ribbon. I’m going to dye it cardinal.” 

She produced a small package of red powder, 
and after dissolving it in water, plunged in all 
the faded buff ribbon, which came forth a bean- 
tiful shade of dark red; and when it was ironed 
out, even Miss Elizabeth acknowledged that it 
could hardly have been told from new. “ Though 
it is perhaps a trifle stiff,” she added. 

“Do you suppose that those old pink roses 
would take the color too?” questioned Delight, a 
moment later. 

To which her aunt replied, “ We can see,” and 
brought them down forthwith. 

Delight let them sink deep into the red liquid, 
and then drew them carefully out, and hung them 
to dry near the stove. They really looked re- 
markably well. 

By this time the straw was dry and pressed 
firmly into shape, and it now only remained to 
be trimmed. Here Delight showed herself mis- 
tress of her art, for her bows never flopped down 
when they should have stood up, nor stuck out 
where they should have gone in, and she caught 
up the red roses on one side in just the most be- 
coming way, showing enough to let you know 
that they were red roses, and yet not too much, 
to thrust upon your consciousness the fact that 
they were not perhaps the most perfect kind of 
roses. 

At last it was finished, and the successful ar- 
tist tied the bow under her chin, and stood before 
the old-fashioned mirror inspecting her morning's 
work, 

“Tt is perfectly lovely,’ Miss Elizabeth de- 
clared, with enthusiasm, “and I should think it 
had come straight from Paris.” 

After dinner Delight arrayed herself in her 
best gown (it was a pale gray caslimere, and per- 
feetly simple, but it fitted her graceful figure with- 
out a wrinkle), and then, after adjusting the new 
bonnet, which still filled her aunt with awe and 
admiration, she drew on her silk gloves, and pre- 
pared to start out. 

Miss Elizabeth did not dare to ask any ques- 
tions with regard to her mission, but she did ven- 
ture to call after her in a frightened tone, ‘“ Don’t 
do anything that you may be sorry for, Delight.” 

“No, Aunt Lizzie,” she returned, in a calm 
voice, as she moved slowly down the walk, stop- 
ping only long enough to put one dark red rose 
into her buttonhole. 

A little later in the afternoon Mrs. Boylston 
was languidly reclining in a hammock on the 
airy upper veranda which overlooked the wide 
lawn, where her sister and young Mr. Boylston 
had been engaged in a game of tennis, for which, 
however, they seemed to feel very little enthusi- 
asm, as they had returned to the upper piazza. 
Miss Hollis had dropped into a steamer chair, 
and young Boylston was sitting upon the balus- 
trade deeply intent upon trying to balance his 
racquet upon one finger. At this moment a ser- 
vant appeared, bringing word that Miss Moore 
would like to see Mrs, Boylston. 

“Miss Moore ?” queried the lady. ‘“‘ Who can 
she be? Well, ask her to come up here. Why, 
she must be the woman who sold me the candle- 
sticks and those fascinating platters,” she con- 
tinued. “I saw a platter like them in town not 
long ago,and the man at the shop asked me 
seven dollars for it, and I got mine for a dollar 
apiece, Harold.” 

“By George!” exclaimed her brother-in-law, 
jumping up, “I call that a most shameful busi- 
ness, cheating country people ont of their few 
household gods! To my mind, it’s the smallest 
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kind of swindling when the rich cheat the poor, 
and I shouldn’t think you would be overproud of 
the transaction.” 

The conversation was suddenly arrested by the 
arrival of Miss Moore upon the scene. It was a 
trying ordeal for her, but she boldly faced the 
enemy’s guns, and with sparkling eyes and head 
erect, advanced without flinching. Both the la 
dies rose, and greeted her with a cool friendliness 
which hardly disguised their evident surprise at 
receiving a call from the pretty school-mistress, 
Harold Boylston’s pleasure was quite evident, 
and he brought forward a large arm-chair, say- 
ing, ‘“* Won’t you sit here, Miss Moore ?” 

3ut Delight remained standing. “I wished to 
see you only for a moment, Mrs, Boylston,” she 
began, in a clear voice, “to return some money 
which my aunt received from you the other day. 
We are not in the habit of parting with our 
household possessions, which we value rather for 
their family associations than for their actual 
worth, which you doubtless appreciate better than 
we.” Mrs. Boylston winced. “ Pray accept the 
platters and the candlesticks,” she continued, “ if 
they please you, as it is a great pleasure for sim- 
ple country people like ourselves to contribute in 
any way toward the happiness or amusement” 
(here her eyes rested coldly upon Harold) “ of 
those who, like yourself, can so easily gratify every 
wish. We are only too glad to give them to you, 
Mrs. Boylston. Good-afternoon,” and thrusting 
the three dollars into that offended lady’s hand, 
Miss Moore swept from the piazza with the scorn- 
ful air of a princess, 

“Tsn’t she just superb?” exclaimed young 
Boylston, warmly. ‘She crushed you complete- 
ly, Nelly, and—” 

“ “To think of an ignorant country girl like 
that daring to confront me with such impudence !” 
cried Mrs. Boylston, angrily. 

“You didn’t get half you deserved,” rejoined 
Harold, swinging himself over the railing, with 
asperity. “I wish she had told you what she 
really thought of you. If that is your idea of an 
ignorant country girl, it’s not mine; and as for 
style, why, there was an atmosphere about that 
bonnet which few of your New-Yorkers could 
rival. I’m off for a constitutional, ladies, so you 
can fight it out between you.” 

As he disappeared across the lawn, Mrs. Boyls- 
ton sank back into her hammock with a sigh. 
“T do so hate scenes,’ she murmured; “and 
Harold of late seems to take pleasure in saying 
unkind, cutting things to me. I’m sure I have 
never objected to his flirting with any amount of 
country girls, and I don’t know why he should be 
so ugly about a few old candlesticks. But I 
shall have those things sent right back this very 
evening. 
would not have them in the house another night.” 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


AND ENDS WITH A MORAL. 


LL through the following day we were forced 
it to be hard at work, whether we liked it or 
not, gathering a large lot of early apples, such 
as Keswick, Sugarloaf, and Julien, which would 
have been under the trees by this time in an 
early season. But this, through the chill and 
continual rain of the time that should have been 
summer, was the latest within human 
memory; which (like its owners) is not very long. 
And now a break-up of the weather was threat 
ened, at which we could not grumble, having 
now enjoyed ten days without any rain—a 
markable thing in much better years than this. 
And in this year it truly was a godsend, help- 
ing us to make some little push before the win- 
ter closed over us, and comforting us to look up 
to Heaven, without being always beaten down. 
The people who live in great cities, where they 
need only go a few yards all day long, and can 
get beneath an awning or an archway, if a drop 
of rain disturbs their hats, give the weather ten 
bad words for every one we give it; though we 
are bound to work in it, and worse than that, 
have our livelihood hanging upon it. Not that 
we are better pleased than they; only that our 
more wholesome life, and the strength of the 
trees, and the unexhausted air, perhaps put into 
us a kinder spirit to make the best of things 
that are ordered from above. 

Few things in the manner of ordinary work 
become more wearisome after a while than the 
long-continued gathering of fruit. The scent, 
which is delightful to those who catch a mere 
whiff of it in going’ by, becomes most cloying 
and even irksome to those who have it all day 
in their nostrils. And the beauty of the form, 
and color too, and the sleek gloss of each fine 
sample, lose all their delight in the crowd of 
their coming, and make us even long to see the 
last of them. Every man of us, even Uncle Corny, 
to whom every basket was grist for the mill, felt 
heartily glad when streaky sunset faded softly 
into dusk, when flat leaf looked as round as fruit, 
and apples knocked our heads instead of gliding 
into the ready hand. 

“Now, mind one thing,” said my uncle, with 
a yawn, when, after a supper of liver and bacon 
knowingly fried by Mrs. Tabby, his pipe was be- 
tween his teeth, and all his other needs were 
toward ; “if I go on with my tale to-night, I am 
likely enough to leave out something which may 
be the gist of it; for I feel that sleepy, after all 
this job, that I can scarcely keep my pipe alight. 
However, you have worked well to-day, and shown 
no white-feather for your sweetheart’s sake; and 
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After that girl’s absurd conduct, I 


of course you want to know most about her, and 
how she comes into this queer tale. Poor young 
thing, she smiles as sweetly as if she trod a path 
of roses instead of nettles and briers and flint! 
Ah, I suppose she forgets her troubles whenever 
she looks at you, my lad.” This made my heart 
beat faster than any words of his tale I had heard 
till now. 

“As if she cared for me! As if it were pos- 
sible for any one to imagine that she would ever 
look twice at me! Uncle Corny, I thought you 
were a wiser man.” I hoped that this might 
lead him on. 

“To be sure, I was making a mistake,” he an- 
swered, looking as if it were just the same thing. 
“When I said you, I meant of course Sam Hen- 
derson, the racing man. That’s the young fellow 
that has her heart. How beautifully she smiled 
when I mentioned him, and blushed when I said 
he was the finest fellow anywhere round Sunbury, 
and the steadiest, and the cleverest! 

“No, no, Kit; it’s allmy fun. Youneedn’t be 
looking at the carving-knife. You know how I 
hate Sam Henderson, a stuck-up puppy, and a 
blackleg too, according to my ideas. A girl who 
respects herself, as your Kitty does, would have 
nothing to say to him. But she might to a fine 
young gardener perhaps. 

‘** Well, I have told you all about the first mar- 
riage and the widowhood of that precious Monica 
Coldpepper. What fools men are—what won- 
drous fools! Here was a widow, not over-young, 
with a notorious temper, and no money, or none 
of her own at any rate, and hampered with three 
children—let me tell you their names while I 
think of it, Euphrasia, Donovan, and Geraldine— 
there’s no duty to pay on a name, you know. 
Now, would not any one have sworn that a wo- 
man like that might wear the weeds until she had 
stormed herself to death? Not a bit of it, my 
Jad; she married again, and she married the 
cleverest man in London; and more than that, 
she got every farthing of his property settled 
upon her, although the poor man had a child of 
his own! And I am told that she might have 
had a dozen other men. 

“She was still a fine woman certainly, for it 
must have been some twelve years ago; and she 
is a fine woman to this very day, according to 
those who have seen her; which I hope I may 
never do, for reasons I will not go into. But be- 
sides her appearance, what one thing was there 
to lead a sane man to marry her? And a man 
who had lost a sweet-tempered wife, a beautiful, 
loving, and modest woman, as like your Kitty 
as two peas! Sometimes I feel sorry for him, 
when I think of his former luck ; and sometimes 
I am glad that he is served out, for making such 
a horrible fool of himself. Nearly any other 
man would have hung himself, for the lady has 
gone from bad to worse, and is now a thorough 
termagant; but this man endures her as if she 
were his fate. Do you know who he is? You 
must know now.” , 

“Yes, I have known it since you began; and 
from what other people said, I suspected it be- 
fore.” As I answered thus, I was thinking how 
this condition of things would affect my chance. 

“You don’t seem at all astonished, Kit,” my 
uncle went on, with some disappointment at losing 
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his sensation. ‘You young folk have so little 
sense that you make it a point of honor never 
to be surprised by anything. If anybody had 
told me, without my knowing it already, that a 
man of great intellect, like Professor Fairthorn, 
would make such a fool of himself, and then sub- 
mit to have no life of his own, I should have said 
it was a crazy lie. But there is the truth, my 
boy, not to be got over; and far worse than at 
first sight appears. A man who robs himself 
may be forgiven; but not a man who robs his 
children. It is the difference between suicide 
and murder, 

“Very likely you are surprised that I, who 
have not a sixpence at stake, and not even a 
friend involved in the matter, should get so hot 
about it, as I can’t help being. There are plenty 
of viragoes in the world; there are plenty of good 
men who cower before them, for the sake of their 
own coward peace; also there are robberies in 
abundance, of children who cannot defend them- 
selves, and of people who can—so far as that 
goes. And ninety-nine men in a hundred would 
say: ‘Well, this is no concern of mine. Itisa 
very sad and shameful thing, but it does not 
touch my bread and cheese. Great is truth, and 
it will prevail; and I hope I may live to see it.’ 
But, Kit, my boy, the worst wrong of all was 
mine. A deadlier wrong has been done to me 
than of money or lands or household peace. My 
life has been wrecked by that devil of a woman, 
as if it were a toy boat she sunk with her slipper. 
I did not mean to tell you—an old man cannot 
bear to talk of such things to young people. Is 
your whole heart set upon your Kitty ?” 

I had never seen my uncle so disturbed be- 
fore; and, to tell the plain truth, I was fright- 
ened by it. Sometimes I had seen him in a lit- 
tle passion, when he found a man he trusted rob- 
bing him, or the dealers cheated him beyond the 
right margin, or some favorite plant was kicked 
over; but he never lost his power then of ending 
with a smile, and a little turn of words would 
change his temper. But this was no question of 
temper now. His solid face was hardened, as if 
cast in stone; not a feature of it moved, but his 
gray curls trembled in the draught, and his hand 
upon the table quivered. I answered that my 
whole heart was set upon my Kitty, but I knew 
that I should never win her. 

“Tf she is true to you, you shall. That is, if 
you behave as a man should do;” he spoke very 
slowly, and with a low voice, almost as if talking 
to himself; ‘if you are wise enough to let no lies, 
or doubts, or false pride come between you. There 
is no power, but the will of God, that can keep 
asunder a man and woman who have given their 
lives to each other, All the craft and falsehood 








and violence of the world melt away like a mist, 
| if they stand firm and faithful, and abide their 
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time. It was my own fault that I did not so. I 
should have scorned every word that came from 
lying lips, from the lips of all, whether true or 
false, except her own. Remember, that is the 
rule, my lad, if rogues and scoundrels, male or 
female, come between you and the one you love. 
It has been the black streak in my life. It has 
kept me lonely in the world. Sometimes it seems 
to knock me over still. I have not spoken of it 
for years; and I cannot speak of it even now any 
more—not any more.” 

He rose from his chair, and went about the 
room, as if it were his life, in which he was 
searching for something he should never find. 
To turn his thoughts, and relieve my own, I took 
a clean pipe and filled it; and began to puff as 
if I liked it, although in those days I seldom 
smoked. This had been always a reproach against 
me; for a smoker seems to love a contribution to 
his cloud. 

“Well done, Kit; you are a sensible fellow,” 
said my uncle, returning to his usual mood. “To 
bacco is the true counterblast to care. You take 
up your pipe, and I will take up my parable, 
without going into my own affairs. I never told 
you how that confounded woman—the Lord for 
give me if I bear malice, for I trust that He 
shares it with me— how she contrived to hook 
the poor Professor, and, what is still worse, every 
farthing of his money. 

“Not that I believe, to give the devil his due, 
that she sought him first for the sake of his 
He had not very much of that—for it 
seldom goes with brains that stamp their own 


money. 


coinage — but through his first wife, a beauti 
ful and loving woman, he owned a nice house 
with large premises, in a rich part of London, or 
rather of the outskirts,where values were doubling 
every year, as the builders began to rage round 
it. Also he had about five thousand pounds of 
hers, which was not under settlement, and per 
haps about the same amount of his own, not made 
by himself (for he had no gift of saving), but com 
ing from his own family. Altogether he was worth 
about twenty thousand pounds; which he justly 
intended for his only child. 

“This was pretty handsome, as you would say, 
and he took care not to imperil it by any of his 
patents or other wasteful ways. He has been 
for many years in the Royal Navy, and command- 
ed at one time a new-fangled ship, with iron 
sheathings, or whatever they are called, which are 
now superseding the old men-of-war. Here he had 
seemed to be in his proper element, for he knew 
the machinery and all that as well as the makers 
did, and much better than any of the engineers 
on board; and he might have been promoted to 
almost anything, except for his easy-going nature 
He had not the sternness and strength of will 
which were needful in his position; and though 
everybody loved and respected him, the discipline 
of the ship in minor matters fell abroad, and he 
was superseded. 








“This cut him to the quick, as you may sup 
pose; for he still was brooding over the loss of 
his first dear wife, which had befallen him while 
he was away on some experimental cruise. Be 
tween the two blows he was terribly out of heart, 
and came back to his lonely London house in the 
state of mind which is apt to lay a man at the 
mercy of a crafty and designing woman. Unhap 
pily, he was introduced just then to Mrs. Bul 
wrag, and she fell in love with him, I do believe, 
as far as she was capable of doing it. Though 
she might have flown, and had been flying, at 
higher game, in a certain sense, she abandoned 
all others, and set the whole strength of her will, 
which was great, upon conquering him. She dis- 
played the most tender and motherly interest in 
his little darling daughter; she was breathless 
with delight at his vast scientific attainments and 
noble discoveries; she became the one woman 
in all the world who could enter into his mind, 
and second his lofty ideas for the grandeur of 
humanity. Unluckily, they were so far apart in 
their natures that no collision yet ensued, which 
might have laid bare her true character and en- 
forced the warnings of his many friends. Not to 
make too long a story of it, she led him to the 
matrimonial altar, as the papers call it, without 
any solicitor for his best man, but a very sharp 
one behind her. With the carelessness of a man 
of genius added to his own noble faith in woman, 
he had signed a marriage settlement which gave 
her not only a life interest in all his property, 
but a separate power of disposal by assignment, 
which might be exercised at any time. And the 
trustees were old allies of hers, who were 
beyond suspicion of having been something even 
more than that. 

“ However, she loved her dear Professor, as she 
insisted on calling him, for a certain time, with 
the fervor of vouth, though she must have been 
going on for forty, and she led him about in high 
triumph, and your Kitty was sent toa poor board- 
ing-school. ‘The Honorable Mrs. Bulwrag-Fair- 
thorn, as, in defiance of custom, she engraved 
herself, became quite the fashion among a certain 
lot, and aspired to climb yet higher; for if she 
has a weakness it is to be among great people 
and in high society. She changed the name of 
the poor Professor’s house at South Kensington 
to ‘ Bulwrag Park’; she thought nothing of pay- 
ing thirty pounds for a dress, and she gave large 
parties all the night long. Meanwhile he went 
about his work, and she took possession of every 
half-penny he earned, and spent it on herself 
and her children. Her boy and two girls were 
pampered and indulged, while Kitty was starved 
and threadbare. 

“You have seen the sort of man he is—sim- 
ple, quiet, and unpretending—full of his own 
ideas and fancies, observing everything in the 
way of nature, but caring very little for the ways 
of men. He kept himself out of the whirl she 
lived in, and tried to believe that she was a good, 
though rather noisy, woman. But suddenly all 
his good-will was shattered, and he nearly shared 
the same fate himself. 

“He was sitting up very late one night in the 
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little room allowed to him for the various tools 
and instruments and appliances and specimens, 


f g, which were the apple 


and all that sort of thir 
of his eye; and by a special light of his own 
devising he was working up the finish of some 
grand experiment, from which he expected great 
wonders, no doubt. I don’t know how 
kinds of acid he had got in little bottles, and 


many 








how many- don’t know what their names are, 
but something of a kail, like ‘ Ragged Jack,’ and 
how many other itemies, as Tabby Tapscott calls 
them—the Lord only knoweth, who made them ; 
and perhaps the men have got beyond even Hin 
At any rate, there he was all in his glory, and 
he would have given ten years of his life to 
let alone for an hour or tivo. But suddenly 
door flew open as if with a strong kick, and the 
shake and the draught set his flames and waters 
quivering. He looked up with his mild eyes and 
beheld a fury 

“*What do vou mean by this?’ she cried 
‘Here I come home from Lord Oglequince’s, 
where you left me to go by myself, as usual; 
and on my red Davenport I find this! A fine 
piece of extravagance! Whose money is it? 

“*Well, Monica, it was not meant to go to 
you,’ the professor replied; for he saw what 
was, a bill of about three pounds, for a cloak 
and a skirt and a hat, or some such things, whic 
his daughter’s school-mistress had written 
because the poor girl was unfit to be seen w 
the rest. *‘ My dear, I will payit, of course. You 
have nothing to do with it. It was put on your 
desk by mistake alt we_ner a 

*<*Oh, then you meant todo it on the sly! To 
spend on this little upstart of yours the money 
that belongs to my poor children. Whose ise 
is this? Whose chai ire you sitting on for ol 
course you never have the manner to rise when 


Do you think 


you will ever make a penny by all your trumpery 


a lady comes to speak to you? 


dibbles and dabbles? I hate the sight of them, 
and I will not allow them. Hand me that cane, 
with the sponge at the end.’ 

“The Captain arose under her rebuke and look 
ed at her with calm curiosity, as if she were part 
of his experiment. He nad never seen a i> ( 


such groundless fury, and could scarcely be 
that it was real. Het 
his, and her figure seemed to tower, in her tow- 


ering rage. could not f 


blazing eyes were fixed on 


Such folly, however 





en him: and he smiled, as if looking at a baby, 
while he handed her the cane. 

“*You laugh at me,do you? You think Iam 
your slave ?’ she cried, as she swung the cane 


round her head, and he fully expected the bene 
hit ‘Because I 
to be trampled on, in my own house, and come 


am a poor weak woman, I am 


on my knees, at these shameful hours, to hold 
all your gallipots and phials for you. Look, this 
is. the way I serve your grand science! There 


go a few of them, and there, and there! How 
do you like that, Professor ?—Oh, oh, oh !’ 

‘““At the third sweep of the cane among his 
chemical tre asures, she had dashed on the tloor, 
among many other things, a small stoppered bot- 
had 
fallen on her instep, which was protected by 
nothing thin stocking 
with pain, she danced round the room, and then 
fell upon a chair, and began to tear her hair in a 
violent fit of hyste 


tle full of caustic liquid, and a fair dose 


but a silk Scree 


ies. 

is painful for the moment, but there is 
| ptain, as he rang the 
bell for her own attendant; ‘ fortunately the con- 


no serious harm,’ said the Captain, 





tents of that bottle were diluted, or she might 
never have walked ag in; if indeed such a style 
of progress is to be called walking. It is most 


unwise of any tyro to interfere with these little 
inquiries. I was very near a fine result, and now 
I fear it is all scattered.’ 

“The next day he did what he should have done 
some months ago. He took th 
riage settlement to a 


e copy of his ma 

good solicitor, and found, 
to his sad astonishment, that the boasts of 
termagant were too true. Under the provisior 


of that document—as atrocious a swindle as was 


the 





ever perpetrated—he could be turned out of his 
own house, and the property he intended for his 
own child was at the mercy of her step-mother. 
“From the lawye 
The settlement was his own act and deed: 
It had been pre 
pared by the lady’s solicitors, and he had signed 
All very true; but he 


he got not a crumb of com- 
fort. 
there was no escaping from it 


it without consideration 


should have considered ; and marriage 
law, and 


wished, the solicitor would 


was a con 
sideration in the eye of the 
If the Professo 


take counsel’s opinion whether there might be 


u binding 


one, 


any chance of obtaining redress from Equity; 
but he felt sure that to do so would only be a 
waste of money. [t was a most irregular thing, 
that in such an arrangement, one side only sho 
be represented ; but that was the fault of t 
other side, which surrendered its 
In fact, it was a very fine inst 
in human nature ; and 
grateful eno 
dence offered. 

“Tf you did not know what the Professor is, 
you might suppose, kK t, that he was overcome, 
and overwhelmed with the result of his own neg 
lect and softness. Not a bit of it; 
time he had mended all his broken apparatus ; 
and the only difference to be noticed was that 
he never began work without locking the door. 
His treatment of his wife was the same as eve! 
He bore no ill-will, or, at any rate, showed none, 








own interests 
ince of confidence 
nature had 


human been 





ike the most ol 


in a week’ 





on account of that strong explosion ; and he took 
thenceforth all her fits of fury as gusts of wind, 
that had got in by mistake. It is impossible for 
any woman to make a man of that nature unhap 
py. He would have been happier, I dare say, 
and have done much more for the good of the 
world, if he had married a peaceful woman ; | 

I know very little of those matters. Only, as you 
have an ordinary mind, be sure that you marry 
a sweet-tempered woman. To bed, my boy, to 
bed! We must be up right early.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Fig. 1.—Tomerre ror Garpen Parry. 


Embroidered Sofa Cushion. 

Tur top of this cushion is in cloth mosaic 
of three colors—blue-gray, terra-cotta, and 
olive. The several parts of the mosaic are 
embroidered in an Egyptian design, and are 
set off from one another by lines of dark 
chenille, with a herring-bone worked in gold 
thread between. The embroidery is done in 
solid satin stitch in shades of the three col- 
ors represented in the cloth, edged and vein- 
ed in gold thread, and all the figures alike 
have their edges defined in outline stitch 
with black silk. The under side of the 
cushion is covered with blue-gray plush, and 
the embroidery is framed in a scarf of the 
same plush, which is drawn together at the 
corners and the middle of the sides. 


Afternoon Toilettes. 

Tue toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
white veilihg and figured India silk. The 
skirt is of silk, with drapery of veiling on 
the right side, and falling in straight folds 
at the back. The round bodice of veiling 
has a wide soft girdie, sleeve puffs, and a 
fichu of silk; the fichu is edged with a frill 
of veiling, and is knotted at the waist in the 
back. The bodice is open at the throat, and 
a wide black velvet band encircles the neck. 
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A blue-gray cashmere gown with silk embroid- 
ery of the same tint is shown in Fig. 2. The 
redingote opens on a full skirt front with em- 
broidered flounces; its sides have a double bor- 
der of embroidery ; the back is cut short below 
the waist of the bodice, and has full breadths 
gathered on under a sash of darker silk, which 
starts under a bow on the front and passes around 
the left side. A vest of crossed folds of silk is 
in the front of the bodice, with double revers of 
embroidery turned from it. 


Border for Cloth Embroidery.—Cut-work. 

THe embroidery in the border illustrated is 
done in gold-colored silk on a cloth ground of a 
warm mahogany-color. The outlines of the de- 
sign are defined with silk cord, which is sewed in 
place with button-hole stitches of fine silk to 
match. Within this corded edge a line of fine 
tinsel cord is sewed duwn, The veins and radi- 
ating stitches on the surface are worked in gold- 
colored silk. The cloth ground is cut away around 
the outlines of the design. 





AUTUMN TAILOR GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 701. 


i oy gowns for autumn and winter will not 
be confined to the plain faced cloths and 
Cheviots used hitherto, but will be made of striped 
and bordered serges, of camel’s-hair, of the Scotch 
plaids that the Duchess of Fife has restored to 
favor, and also of cashmere combined with faille, 
crépon, and velvet. The styles for these gowns 
retain the simplicity which is their characteristic 
feature, but are more varied than formerly, as is 
shown in the designs on page 701 furnished us by 
the courtesy of Messrs. John Redfern & Sons. 
The dressy house gown illustrated is made of 
faced cloth of the palest Nile green shade braided 
with dark green, and completed by a plastron of 
peach-colored crépon—a refined combination of 
color that-has been in favor at Newport during 
the summer, and will be worn in cashmere, 
camel’s-hair, and armure, as well as cloth, dur- 
ing the next season. The Directoire basque 
with short revers opens on a vest of green benga- 
line, which has still shorter revers that are braid- 
ed, and this vest opens on a draped plastron of 
the peach-colored crépon, which reappears at the 
waist line, where it has a loop and scalloped ends. 
The full sleeves have revers cuffs of the cloth 
and pleated frill of the erépon. The full skirt is 
braided with dark green, and is lifted on the left 
side in chatelaine fashion to show a lower skirt, 
which ir also bordered with the braiding design. 
The lapped belted waist and straight skirt so 
popular during the summer is repeated for au- 
tumn in heavier materials for house and street 
dresses, and especially for travelling dresses that 
are to be worn with shoulder capes, jackets, or 
long travelling cloaks. Striped camel’s-hair is 
used for such dresses, with trimmings of plain 
cloth of the lightest shade in the stripes; thus, 
in the model illustrated, the gown is of dark brown 
and Suéde-striped camel’s-hair, with bretelles, 
belt, and the long slender tabs on the skirt of light 
Suéde-faced cloth. Cross stripes of brown braid 
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Fig. 2.—Emproiperep CASHMERE AFTERNOON Gown, 


are on the plastron and at the foot of the 
skirt in front. Coat sleeves, with cloth 
cuffs. 

The youthful plaid gown is made of Scotch 
cloth of a fanciful plaid, combining green 
with brown, and barred with lines of bright 
yellow and black. The prevailing color is 
green, hence plain green cloth is used for the 
lower skirt, and the second color, brown, ap- 
pears in the fur of the trimming. The po- 
lonaise laps to the left, and has a scarf dra- 
pery that is very becoming to slight figures, 
The buckles may be of colored pearl or of 
old silver. The back of the polonaise is in 
princesse breadths, with jabot drapery down 
the middle of the skirt. High collar. Coat 
sleeves, with fur cuffs. Green cloth toque, 
with tail trimming of brown fur. 

The next costume is a gown of red wool, 
with a black velvet Figaro jacket that is rich- 
ly embroidered. The red blouse-waist is 
belted with black, and the full red sleeves 
have embroidered black velvet cuffs. The 
box-pleated double skirt is trimmed with 
wide and narrow velvet ribbon. The velvet 
round hat accompanying it has the low 
crown and projecting brim now in vogue, 
trimmed with shaded feathers, red, pink, and 
black. 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Is the safest, most reliable, and wholesome Foop 
for Infants and Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing 
Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the As Adt 








Continvovs use of Cornen.'s Benzorn Cosmetic 
vp keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 


cents, Draggists, or Box 2148, New York.—[Adt 


§ 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow's Soormina Syucer for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, all iys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktast Cocea 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
f SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 WSeuh 
"= LINENS » 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


YUVA 


TRADE 


Mitts. K. EK. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fixe Costumes, TatLor Scrrs, anp Mi.vinery. 
PorouasinG AGENT 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
commission charged and current prices not advanced, 


I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints | 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods a t content with the commission 
allowed sellers, Send for circular containing full 
informat regarding fitting customers at a distance 


and references 


from every State and Territory. 


Y na wees 
atiSl. Easy. 
OME corsets are never easy 
there is always a stiffness about 
them, and the period of break 
ing them in has no end. What 
y a relief it is then to know that 
‘ there is at least one corset tl 
: is absolutely faultless—that fit 
like a Jersey—that needs or 
fa trial to convince the most 
skeptical of its wonderful merit. 
= Why not try it? It is surel 
. worth while, for the money 

returned if you are not satisfied; hence you run no risk. 
If your local merchant hasn't got them yet, then order 
from us by mail direct, but make careful inquiry first, as 
you save the postage 

. 3 Ordinary shapes, $1.35, $1.65, $2 Nurs- 
Spec ial, ing, $1.50. Abdominal, $2.00, Postage pr 
paid. Send waist measure, and say if long or short waisted. 


CROTTY BROTHERS, New York. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


HOMELY WOMEN 


Have found this powder a most 
delightful adjunct to the toilet, 





lea, &c., and giving to the face 

& thatsoft and velvety look. Flesh, 

White, and Brunette. At Drug- 

gists everywhere, and 

C.R. Bailey & Co. — dar St. N.Y. 
Sample Box, 5 
Large Box, ose 


LA DUCHESSE 


se 





The only certain and speedy cure for Caked 
Breasts and Sore Nipples, now known is 


“MONONA.” 


Unequaled also for the cure of Old Sores, Ulcers, 
Chapped Hands,Salt Rheum, Tetter ana othe rSkin 
Diseases. Sent by mail for fen cenfs in silv 


removing Pimples, Moth, Freck- | 





_ LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests. 


ROYAL (Pure) 
Grant’s* (Alum)... 
Rumford’s* (fresh)... 
Hanford’s (when fresh) . 














Charm®* (Alum Powder). es 
Davis’ and 0. KK’ Ah) 
Cleveland’s _ TT 
Pioneer (San Fracso).... 
Czar .. SCPE 
Dr. Price’s .. ie A SPS 
Snow Flake (Groff’s) NAA RARBE 
Congress. sas PES 
Heoker’s.........--.  _ zz 
I ccs cwnachasd scaraancaeeeen APD 
Hanford’s (None Such), when not fresh. 
Pear] (Andrews & Co.) . | PRTEERS 


Rumford’s * (Phosphate), when not fresh ... = 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure 
and wholesome ingredients. It does not contain 
either alum or phosphates, or other injurious sub- 
stances. EDWARD G. LOVK, Ph. D. 
| “The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
| purest and most reliable baking powder offe red to 
the public. HENRY A. MOTT, M. D., Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality 
and highest in strength of any baking powder of 
which I have know le ge. 

. MCMURTRIE, Ph. D.” 

* All Alum Baking P. te rs, no matter how high 
their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous, 
Phosphate powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
under climatic changes suffer deterioration. 


ONE-THIRD 
‘8 ‘ARGe,, 

















+ LABLACHE += 


RACK POWDER 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. = = 


= BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA YUBA 











| Coat Refined 


From the — little CINDERELLA in the 
RYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turarre, Oct. 4, 1858 


jen Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 


N all my travels | have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market 

I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 

MARGUERITE FISH. 

| The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

| perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 

beautities the complexion. Mailed to any address on 


receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
5,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 

Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


JUST OUT. 


My new book, just finished, 
August 15, 1889, on the latest 
styles of Hatr- Derssine as 
now worn by the 

EXCLUSIVE 400, 
sent free to Every Lavy who 
writes for it, and every Gen- 
tleman who may havea moth- 

a er, wife, sister, or daughter 
should insist that they do write for it. 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 





224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


—— of natural CUSLY to ladies 
arnteed “becom: 





oho wear ae hair’) part 
to size and ‘color. 
ask, — Fey by n 





thi “ 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


Sweet as a chaplet of roses is Atkinson’s 
extract of White Rose for the hair, cleansing, invigor- 
ating, and fragrant. 


rhe Monona Co,, 6 East Broad St., Columbus, 0. 


HORTH AND Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when Competent. 
end for circular. “Gc WA FFE E, Oswego,N.Y. 

You can live at home and make more money at work for ua 

than at anything else in the world. Rither sex ; all ages. Costs 

jy outfit PREK. Terms FREER. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


And steady work right at home 
at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va, 


{ 
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ONLY WHEN te. LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of ‘Sesodent will last six months, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


EN PAT |S) 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.'s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 


Sample Can sent free for 2% cents 





Sold by Grocers. 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 


supplying a long-felt want,” writes one of 


the most prominent physicians of New York. 


Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 


Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail 
Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 
Write to us if you cannot find them, 


| THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., N. Y. 


BEST FITTING CORSET:ic WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.~412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





I en T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detec tion. It has stood 







less we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-to 


PURIFIES 





at 
wv 
a 
= 
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a 
cI 
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= 
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use them, 1 recommend 
© Gon , 





rud’s Cream 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”” Fe wr anlaby all 
Des uggists and Fancy- 
Dealers in the 
Canadas, and 












4 > Europe. 
FERD. T. HOP KINS, Proprie al 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


LOWNEY'S 









TwoPouno 

XES:LARGER 
BrYExPrRess 
BRANCH, 
..BOSTON. 


ReTAIL: 





| $3-75 A DA for any man or lady. Write 
Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Picnic, Yachting, and | 


Redfern 


LADIES’ _TAILOR. 


» so AUTUMN, 
(889. 


KARLY 
ARRIVAL 


OF 


Newand Original 


Models 
GOWNS 


AND 


COATS. 
Cloths 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 


The Messrs. Redfern have now 
completed all arrangements for the 
Fall trade. London, Paris, Cowes, 
and New York each contributing 
special and characteristic models. 
Samples and Sketches free to ladies 
living away from New York and 
wishing to order. 








Imported 


OF 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave,“ 1132 Bway, N.Y. 








CoRSET 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
| CuHicaco Corset Co, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


BA DIES 
Are delighted with the 
and brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 


CELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


beauty, strength, 











wt be ony a for 
holera Infantum 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults, Jtis nota 
medicine hut willbe retained 
&sustainlife wheneverything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35cts, up. 


| Pt 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., without charge. 


In New York of al! kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
Circular references, 
Address " MISS A. BOND, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENC 


Address 


Established 1875. 


4 No comm iaston, 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825° Broadway, N. Y 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Nothing adds so much 
to personal attractions as a 
bright, clear complex- 
ion and a soft skin. 
Without 


somest and 


them the hand- 


most regular 
features are but coldly im- 
pressive, whilst with them 
the plainest become attrac- 
tive; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a prop- 
erly prepared Soap is one 
of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the 
requisite knowledge of the 
manufacture of Soap to 
them to a 


guide proper 


selection, so a pretty box, 
a pretty color, or an agree- 
able perfume too frequently 
outweigh the more impor- 
tant consideration,  viz.: 
the composition of the 
Soap itself, and thus 
many a good complexion 


is marred which would be 
} 





enhanced by proper care. 


The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liab le to injury from coarse and 


unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly 
hence frequently 
which many children suffer. It 
are frequently poisonous. The sal 


imitations 


Latest Barisian Movelt 


G DISCOVERY 
or tHe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ras st-Honort, PARIS 

















tm THE Form OF 
EY Pencils and Pastilles 



















Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin ¢ Espagne. 
Héllotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 


New Mown hay. 
Oriza Ilys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax wv. 
Caroline td. 
Mignardise id. 


Impératrice ia. 
Orisa Derby id, 


©! Ageats for the U.S.: PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 Sreatway, NEW-YORK 





The subtle fragrance 
Birardy and imparted 
\by a tine Sachet Powder 


is always pleasing, and 
that from our prepara- 
tions is both grateful 


jand permanent. Na- 
ture’s own perfumes 
always at hand and 
available. Sample jar 
of Violette or White 
Rose by mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


50 Fremont St.,Boston 
roe eo . co., 


A Bottle 





Sold t. ‘all Druggists. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


kay Aberin LADIES 


Greatest inducements to 






orders for our celebrated Teas, 
E Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


‘or full iculars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y 


adulterated with the 


! 


= ea 


most poisonous ingredients ; 


the irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the skin from 
should be remembered that artificially colored Soaps 
of Pears’ Soap is now universal, 


but beware of vile 


CUTTER’S © 
SPOOL SILK. 


Dealers persuade you to buy others because they 
make more profit on them, and represent them to be 
“just as good.” They are not 
and uniformity. Ours is 


The Strongest, Smoothest, Most 
Uniform Silk Sewings in 
the World. 


SIZES EXACT. 
1000 COLORS IN THREE SIZES, 


No. 100 has 100 yards on the spool. No. 
70 has 70 yards on the spool, but is much 
stronger than any 100 yard. Seams sewed 
with No. 70 will not rip. No. 70 used for 
hand sewing will not fray out. Use No. 100 
for stitching and hemming. No. 70 for seams 
and hand sewing. No. 16 for button-holes 
and embroidery 


Insist upon getting this and you will 
never buy any other. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


1784 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—In— 
Iembroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls, 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





SU PE aaa OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 


nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
aceomplish Address Mme. cask nosime 20th St., N.Y. 





60 ass’td beautiful Silk and Satin 
aW pcs.enongh to cover5008q.inc hes 
Comete? sSilk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


they lack the strength 


703 








Bae BIfOAM 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wy E. W.. Hort & Co., Lower, Mass 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE cecesrateo HOVT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 
Sampce ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS. 


All Injurious Substances. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 





_REMIN GTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, Now York. 


ig neces On 





Jan. 28, 





restraining Mr. »or, 
John Gosnell & Co.'s 


GEO. WHITE, 





THE 
L ADIE , s Py foe Bs White’ 8 
GLOVE-FITTING READY-CUT 


WAIST LINING 


Guaranteed to fit, made of best Silesia, 
traced that the most inexperienced can make a per- 


has invented 


all shades, so 


fect and stylish- fitting waist and sleeves. hae e 40 
cents, and 6 cents for post: ige: take bust measur ver 
the highest part only. Directions with each lining A so 


| PERFECT FITTING AND HANGING 


remedy for removing perma- | 


SKIRT LININC, 


Patent applied for, 
mac le of best English Percalin in all shades 
75 cents, and 16 cents for postage Waist meas 
length of front necessary. These Linings ar 
Directions with each lining Agents wate d. 

GEO. WHITE, 

1110 F Street, N. W., W: ashing rton, D. C., 
and New Bond Street, London, England 











Ba Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








10,000 PIECES 


NEW DRESS FABRICS 


At Specially Attractive Prices, 
SILES. 
19 | Black re Francaise, wi 


ca nnot bed 


: "5 196. 
eos h isin F ‘ailte Franc alse ql “ie 25 

$140 
5 986. 
es $4.95 


FRENCH DRESS Goops. 
Row Plaids and Striped Cheviots, all) : A9e 


Fre neh ¢ ashe resand Henr ie ttas,) 


ill the choicest new yrs, worth #1 0 per> 75 
yard , : ) C. 


Ladies Broadcloth, 54 inch, newest) 
®, handsome 8S worth hear $1 25 
yuble ) - 


BLACK GOODS. 
vane} 6c. 


24-inch Black Gree Gir ain Silk, 
guaranteed, we we $1.2 

21-inch Colored F aille it rancaise, 
the new shades, us 


24-inch Colored Plush, | vely sh 
never before sold less than $1 





ac 


40-inch All-Wool Black Serge, good 


at G5c.... 
42-inch Lnpin’s Black Camel <- Hair) 
Fouleé, regular p at 9c. 
40-inch Prie stley Silk- W arp mnot . 39 
Henrietta, former ie ce, $1.68 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 


50, & 52 WEST 23D ST, . CITY, 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children, 


UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye, 





“CLEANFAST” 





sk ND FOR PRICH-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway; 2 West 14th } 
218 West 125th Street 

CHICAGO 107 South State Street 


BOSTON 49 West Street 


HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


POPE MFG. 
, New York, Chicago, 


















Catalogue free. 
CO., Bostor 


“A pote! 
= a A be 
NESS: and No} Jises _in 

Entirely Cured by | Ms 
'eck’s Pat. ery ved | Tis 

Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis | 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadj sting Ng 
Succesa ful whe aul x medies fail.So sid only r 
by Fe USCOX, 8 3 Broadway, cor. 14th J 
&t., 2D . Write or ii’ for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 
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1. GHAZY. “‘IsRUL, GIMME ER BITE?” 
ISRUL. “ Yo’ ‘CLAR’ YO’ WOAN TEK BUT ONE?” 
GHAZY, “ FAH AN’ SQUAEL 


FACETIZ. 
AN INDISPENSABLE ADJUNCT. 
“Tuat fellow Smithe' rs has done a great deal for 
literature in this country. 
“Indeed! Why, he never see med to me to be any- 
thing of a literary man himself.’ 

“No, he isn't; but he makes the best manuscript 
pads in the world.” ‘Ae 
THE HUMOROUS PRODIGAL 

“ William, my son, how different you appear! Time 
has changed you, 
** Mother,” returned the boy, “ did you ever have a 
bill that wasn’t changed sooner or later ? 
“No, my son; not since you were born, anyhow.” 


siti, 
TAKING GAS. 
“ Have you ever taken ether ?” 
“No; but I take gas every morning when I get 
shaved.” 
* Laughing-gas ?” 
“No; purely conversational. 


I go to old Gar- 
rulous.” 


a 
THE WRONG KIND. 


“Do you believe Jones is a man of c ‘haracter ? 
“Yes; but I'm afraid it’s a bad one.” 

















AN ABUSE OF CONFIDENCE. 
JES ONE.” 


A SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE 

“Do you know Italian ?” 

“ By sight only. Iam not on speaking terms with 
ad 

—»————_— 

The amount of pin-money a man shonld give his 
wife depends largely on the kind of pins she likes. 
Diamond pins or gold hair-pins, for instance, come 
very high. 

IT WOULD BE A WASTE OF FUNDS. 

* Do you subscribe to Comicatities ?” 

“No; the editor boards in the same house I do, 
and we get all his jokes at meals.” 

a 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
“I'm all broke up,” he sadly sighed, 
As he returned to town. 
“A love affair?” “No,” he replied ; 
“A hammock let me down.” 
oxeuineialigiteteaatnes 

We hear of a petroleum speculator who went to 
Great Britain with a view to investment. He heard 
that there was lots of oil in Wales. 

—_]_—— 

It must not be supposed that the suppressed powers 
of watermelon had anything to do with the discovery 
of melonite. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 
MISS LA MODE (looking into Farmer Fleece’s garden), “YOU ASKED ME TO STOP SOME 


DAY AND SEE YOUR FINE LETTUCE HEADS. ARE THESE THEY ?” 
FARMER FLEECE. ‘Tnem’s um.” 








should have taken another ’bus. 
Park. You've made a mistake.” 





2. THE MOUTHFUL. 


AFTER A FRESH AIR. 

“ What will twenty-five cents do for the Fresh Air 
Fund ? 

+W. ell, it was all I had. He had been playing 
*Sweet Violets’ under my window for an hour, and 
[ had to do something.” 

———_—=———— 

It is not true that the Quakers came from a volcanic 
country, any more than that the Shakers are natives 
of a malarial region. 


UP TO HIS OLD TRICKS. 

* Witticus has been arrested for trying to pass a 
clipped donble-eagle.” 

“Force of habit. All his original humor is scissored 
from the ancients.” 

—_.——_——_——— 
THE WHENCENESS OF IT. 
‘*What does this 'Self-raising Flour’ come from 2” 
“Give it up. Must be some sort of a wild flower.” 


nes Ss awe 
THE PROMISES OF MAN. 

“ Darling, when we are married, will you stay home 

“<= night ?” 
res, Ethel. " 

* And I can have a box at the opera?” 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

** And I can go to all the fashionable balls 2?” 

** Yes, beloved.” 

“T shall be so happy!” 


TOOK IT FOR A BIRD 
“They have a dado there that is six feet high.” 
“Tn thei ir dining-room ?” 
* Yes.” 
** Well, of course it is caged 2” 
REN 
NOT UP IN THE IDIOM. 
**T believe they have a skeleton in the closet.” 
“No; it isn’t a skeleton; it’s a dress-fitter, I saw 
it with my own eyes.” 
a en 
THE WRONG 'BUS. 
“Tf you wanted to go to Washington Square you 
This is the Central 


“Yes; I must have taken a blunder "bus.” 














BOSTON WINS. 
De Gortnam. “ Blood will tell.” 
Bostontan, ‘at in New York.” 
Dr Gornam. “ 24 
Bostonian, “ It ‘an t old enough to talk.” 
commnattliiitiiniitien 
A hen recently fell into a hot sprin - Yellowstone 
Park. She laid boiled eggs for a wee 


> 
A QUESTION OF METRE AND EYESIGHT. 
Miss Rosa. ** How do you like the new poetess, Miss 
Ermengarde ?” 
Mr. Tomexiss. “ Well, to tell the truth, I can’t scan 
her feet.” 
Miss Rosa. ‘‘ Well, if you can’t, you must be blind.” 
——__—~——— 
A MAN OF FAMILY. 
Propuey. ‘I hear you've been getting married.” 
Tooxer. “ Yes. 
Propiey. * Whom did you marry ?” 
Tooker. “ Milly Jones, her mother, her step-father, 
and two maiden aunts.” 
a ooo 


Cupid is doubtless known as the God of Love in this 
day because the sentiment of love has become largely 
a sentiment of cupidity. 

es 
AN EASY METHOD, 

“T am told Miss Throaty makes a great deal of 
money from her voice. 

“Yes; about twelve hundred dollars.” 

we Why, she can’t sing.” 

“T know it; but you see her mother keeps a fash- 
ionable boarding-house, and the guests got up a purse 
to persuade her not to try.” 

as 

The Baconians are nearly overthrown in the Shake- 
speare controversy, and we may shortly expect the 
great Seventeenth Century Bill to be receipted on his 
throne. 

a Se 
SHE GOT THE FACTS, 

“Oh, [had my fortune told, and Miss Larkins broke 
off thee ngagement.’ 

“Why, is she as superstitious as that 2” 


“Oh no; but my fortune was told by Bradstreet, 
and that settled me,” 


—_—_—_— 


CHANCE TO RECOVER. 
“Smithers is going to marry that rich Miss Bunker 
—a million dollars cold.” 
“Hooray! 


“Tm surprised to hear you rejoice. I thought you 
disliked him.’ 


“Ido; but he owes me a hundred dollars.” 








SOLAR TATTOOING. 

““MURRCY, Miss SUE! PHAT'S THE MAT- 
THER WID YER ARRUMS? ‘PON ME WORRD 
YE LOOK LOIKE THE TATTOOED MAN IN 
THE DOIME MUSEUM!” 

“Why, | WORE THAT PRESS WITH THE 
LACE SLEEVES TO THE PICNIC THE OTHER 
DAY, AND I GUESS I WAS SUNBURNED 
THROUGH THE INTERSTICES,” 


SOMEWHAT DISSIMILAR. 
‘* What is the matter with old Bullion ?” 
“* Coupon paralysis. 
“That is nothing like writer’ 8 cramp, is it?” 





AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 








